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Problems of Race in South Africa 


By STANLEY UYS 


N the Capetown foreshore some days ago the Governor- 

General of South Africa opened the biggest fair South 

Africa has ever seen, a fair that tells the detailed story 

of South Africa’s development over the past 300 years. 
This fair is part of the nation-wide celebrations that are now being 
observed to commemorate the landing, three centuries ago, of the 
first white settlers at the Cape, a small group of Dutch men and 
women, under their leader, Jan van Riebeek. The van Riebeek 
celebrations, as they are known, will reach their climax on April 5. 
On that day, a sailing ship will enter Table Bay, and actors in 
costume will re-enact the arrival of Jan van Riebeek’s flagship at 
the Cape in 1652. Van Riebeek was an official of a Dutch East 
India Company, and he was sent to the Cape to start what was 
really meant to be nothing more than a vegetable garden that could 
supply fresh food for the Company’s ships that sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope on their long voyages from Europe to the 
Far East. That was the modest beginning of white civilisation in 
South Africa. 

This year, then, is a special year for South Africans, because 
we have been asked by the Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, to pay 
the best possible tribute to van Riebeek’s memory by concentrating 
on national unity. The Prime Minister is thinking particularly of 
unity among the white population, and there are signs that, for the 
time being at least, many white South Africans, whose political 


differences often tend to be bitter, are prepared to push their 
domestic quarrels into the background in order that the van 
Riebeek festival may be a success. On the other hand, there is 
another section of South Africans—a body of non-Europeans— 
who look upon the van Riebeek celebrations in an entirely different 
light. Their leaders have rejected the whole idea of the festival; 
they say it is a glorification of white supremacy, and they are 
boycotting it. One non-European leader puts it this way. ‘To us’ 
he said recently, ‘ this is a time for tears rather than for celebra- 
tions’. You may have heard about the plans of the African 
National Congress to start what it calls ‘ mass resistance’ in South 
Africa this year. This campaign is due to begin on April 6, the 
day on which the van Riebeek festival will end, with a special 
service dedicated to western civilisation. 

I do not want you to get the impression that all non-whites are 
opposed to the festival. If you were to visit the exhibition on the 
Capetown foreshore you would see performances by Malay choirs; 
you would see an African kraal, that has been built by Africans; 
and so on. But the festival is being boycotted by the African 
National Congress, which is the best known and most active 
political organisation the Africans have. What is more, during its 
coming campaign of mass defiance it has been promised the 
support of the South African Indian Congress, which represents 
many South Africans of Indian origin. And it has also been 
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promised the support of a body representing a number of Cape 
coloureds, that i is, South Africans of mixed race. April 6 will really 
be only a ‘curtain-raiser’ to the resistance campaign. On April 6 
there are to be mass meetings, peaceful meetings, held all over 
South Africa. Some weeks later, there will be launched a civil 
disobedience campaign, in the course of which non-Europeans will 
be asked to defy certain laws, especially racial segregation laws, 
and to invite arrest. 


Dr. Malan’s Views 

I make no apologies for raising this question of conflict and 
friction at this time. If I did not deal with the relations that exist 
between whites and non-whites in South Africa I should be 
ignoring the country’s most crucial and talked-about problem. The 
unhappy fact is that the van Riebeek festival has come at a time 
when race relations in the Union are probably more disturbed than 
they have ever been. The Prime Minister takes a very serious view 
of the plans of the African National Congress. He told the Congress 
that the differences between whites and non-whites were permanent 
and not made by man. Dr. Malan went on to say that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of repealing what he called ‘ the long-existing 
laws differentiating between the European and the native African ’. 
It should be clearly understood, said the Prime Minister, that the 
Government was not prepared to grant political equality to 
Africans. Dr. Malan said that if the Government met the demands 
of the Congress the Africans themselves would be the worst 
sufferers. 

In South Africa, the Government’s policy of racial segregation 
amounts to this:-as far as possible the non-white groups are to 
live in their own areas, quite separately from the whites, and they 
are expected, in course of time, to manage their own local affairs 
in accordance with their native traditions. At no time in the 
forseeable future does the Government plan to give the non- 
Europeans a direct share in the central government. The non- 
whites are very much opposed to this policy—at least, those of 
them who are politically conscious. They say it is meant to force 
them back into a dying tribal system, so that they must for ever 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water. These non-whites contend 
that they are already part and parcel of the white man’s system, 
and that they are entitled to the same rights as the whites. So you 
see that while, by and large, white South Africans are united in the 
enthusiasm about the van Riebeek festival, they may have to face 
a grim racial situation when it ends. 

So far, I have dealt only with relations between whites and 
non-whites. That, of course, is the country’s principal concern. But 
if you look beyond the temporary unity that has been created 
among the whites by the van Riebeek festival, you must come to 
the conclusion that the whites themselves are still deeply divided. 
It is partly the approach to the race problem that divides them. It is 
true that virtually all white South Africans believe firmly in racial 
segregation, and in the political and economic supremacy of the 
white man. But they quarrel over the means of maintaining it. 
Those white South Africans who support Dr. Malan believe in 
enforcing segregation by law, by making it illegal, for example, for 
a non-white to sit on a bench labelled ‘ Europeans only ’. The main 
opposition party to Dr. Malan—the United Party—also believes in 
segregation, but they want it to be maintained by the forces that 
are normally at work in this country. 

That is one difference between the whites; between Nationalist 
Afrikaaners on the one side, and on the other side, English-speaking 
South Africans and non-Nationalist Afrikaaners. But there is 
another important difference between the whites, and you will 
hear very much more about it in the near future. This is a 
difference involving the very foundations of the Union of South 
Africa, as we know it today. Last year Dr. Malan’s Government 
put through parliament, in the ordinary way, a law that authorised 
the removal from the common voters’ roll of Cape coloured voters 
of mixed race. It authorised these voters to be put on a separate 


voters’ roll; in other words, under this law the Cape coloureds will 


no longer vote along with the whites in general elections. They 


will vote separately, for four special representatives in the Lower — 


House, who must,be white. The passing of this measure produced 
as big a split as there had been in white South Africa since the 
Anglo-Boer war. The opponents of the Government contended 
that this measure, since it affected the voting nghts of non- 
Europeans, should not have been put through parliament in the 
ordinary way. They argued that to be valid it ought to have been 
put through parliament in a special way; that is, by a two-thirds 
majority in a joint sitting of both Houses. This, said Dr. Malan’s 
opponents, was laid down in the Act that brought the Union into 
being, the South Africa Act of 1909. According to the Govern- 
ment, the Union parliament is no longer bound to pass certain 
measures in a special way, because parliament has been sovereign 
since the Statute of Westminster of 1931. 

I must not say more about this dispute at this stage, because the 
whole matter is being reviewed by the highest court in the Union— 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. It is clear, though, 
that the Court’s decision, whichever way it goes, will be of 
tremendous importance, especially as there is a general election not 
too far ahead—about the middle of next year, if things run their 
normal course. And talking of the election, it is relevant, I think, 
to draw attention to the new force that has come into being in the 
political life of white South Africa. I mean the body of ex- 
servicemen that everyone knows as the Torch Commando. It began 


its activities last year with spectacular torchlight demonstrations — 


against the Government’s decision to remove the Cape coloureds 
from the common voters’ roll, without observing the special proce- 
dure laid down in the South Africa Act. Already, it has a very big 
membership, perhaps 150,000, and it is led by an Afrikaaner who 
fought with the R.A.F. in the Battle of Britain, Group Captain 
Malan, whom everyone in this country knows as ‘ Sailor’ Malan. 
The Torch Commando is supporting the main Opposition party, 
the United Party, and it has set itself the task of getting rid of the 
present Government by any means that are lawful. The Torch 
Commando has no strong links with the non-white population; its 
main concern is to protect the South Africa Act, which it regards 
as the Constitution of the Union. Your guess is as good as mine 
whether the Torch Commando will play a decisive es in the 
election. 


Two Main Questions 


To sum up: there are two main issues facing us in the Union:~ 
‘the first is the short-term issue about the Constitution, and you will 


hear very much more about that in the near future. Then, there 
is our other problem, of rather longer range, but really the biggest 
one of all—the problem of race relations. Can either of the two 
main political parties in South Africa—both parties are white 
men’s parties—ensure a peaceful future for this multi-racial 
country? Has Dr. Malan the answer: segregation by Statute? 
Has the United Party the answer: segregation by unwritten agree- 
ment? If neither has the answer, then what will happen? Will 
some new party emerge? A Liberal Party that will try to meet the 


growing African nationalism by making political concessions to the . 
-non-Europeans? So far there is no sign of a third party. 


So, even during this festival year, when many South Africans, 
especially the white South Africans, are making a genuine effort to 
forget their quarrels, the essential differences and the essential 
problems remain. The van Riebeek festival may be a distraction, 
but it is nothing more.—Home Service 


The fourth Yearbook of the United - Nations (H.M. Stationery Office, 
£4 10s.) contains a record of work done during 1950, the year in which 
the Korean war broke out. The book, which contains over 1,000 pages, 
gives a detailed and authoritative account of the actions and decisions of 
the Security Council and the General Assembly on the. Korean question, 
as well as of all the other activities undertaken by the U.N. during the 
year under review. 
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India after the Elections 


By RICHARD WILLIAMS, B.B.C. correspondent in India and Pakistan 


NDIA’S first general election under adult suffrage is over. The elections for the House of the People—that is, the lower chamber 
outgoing: parliament ended its brief final session a few days ago, of the central parliament in Delhi—are now complete; and, as was 
and the country now awaits the formation of a new government generally expected, the National Congress Party has emerged with a 
and the election of the President of the Republic for the next five handsome majority. It has won 363 seats out of 496, so that it will 
years. Many tributes have been paid to the conduct of the election. again form the Government of India. But this time, in contrast with 
It was certainly a formidable undertaking; an experiment 
in democracy on a larger scale than has ever been attempted 
before. 
The electorate numbered 176,000,000. Eight out of ten 
people were illiterate. Many of them were voting for the 
- first time. There were more than seventy different political 
parties and groups in the field, as well as a large number 
of independents, and the voting extended from the snow- 
bound Himalayas to the tropical south. All this made it 
necessary to stagger the polling in different states over 
a period of several months, but the result has justified 
what the President, Doctor Rajendra Prasad, has called, 
=» ‘this act of faith’. 
; The polling was heavy, on an average about fifty per 
cent., and much higher in some places. The elaborate pre- 
- cautions to maintain order were, in the event, hardly neces- 
sary, because the number of incidents was negligible; and 
Indians of very different political persuasion, and foreign 
observers, too, agree that the conduct of the election was 
~ both efficient and impartial. There have been some dissent- 
ing voices, and a number of defeated candidates have for- 
mally appealed against alleged irregularities in their con- 
_ stituencies. Their petitions will be examined by a special 
- tribunal, but they are not likely to change the picture sub- 
stantially. Most people here agree with Mr. Nehru’s verdict 
that the results represent the mind of India. 
Except for a few nominations which will be made by 
the President to fill seats for Kashmir, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, and the tribal areas of Assam, the 


the old parliament, the Congress Party will be 
faced with what promises to be an effective 
and vocal opposition. The Communists with 
their allies form the next largest group in the 
new House. The bulk of their seats were won 
in the south, and they now have, for the first 
time, a parliamentary platform for their views. 
Other parties of the left and of the extreme 
right have won about sixty seats between them, 
and there is a substantial block of inde- 
pendents, a number of whom formerly be- 
longed to the Congress Party. 

In the Legislative Assemblies of the twenty- 
two states of the Indian Union—all the elec- 
tions were held simultaneously—it was much 
the same story. The Congress Party has won 
an outright majority in eighteen of them, and 
there will be no difficulty about forming local 
ministries there. But in the remaining four 
states the position is more complicated. No 
single party has a working majority, and in 
Madras and Travancore Cochin, the Com- 
munists have done well, mainly at the expense 
of the Congress Party. Since then they have 
been assiduously canvassing for support among 
kindred groups and among the independents 
but without much success. It is recognised in 
Delhi that some kind of coalition is inevitable 
in those states where the Congress Party has 
failed to win the majority, if a new election is 


Part of ithe great crowd which gathered in Calcutta to hear Mr. Nehru when he spoke during his election ; ° 
tour. He is giving his address from the platform on the right to be avoided. But an alignment of forces that 


vould hold promise of a stable government has not so far emerged. 
By and large, the results of the election are a victory for the centre. 
They also represent a personal triumph for Mr. Nehru, who inter- 
vened very actively in the campaign. In the space of three months he 
. visited every state in the Union, and it is estimated that in the course 
of hundreds of meetings, all largely attended, he addressed not less 
than 25,000,000 people. : ope 
The programme of the Congress Party, as outlined in its election 
manifesto, was in effect a continuation of the Government’s policy over 


Checking the card of a woman voter at a country polling station in west Bengal 


the past four years—a policy of moderate reforms within a mixed 
economy, where private enterprise exists side by side with nationalised 
industries and is subject to a certain degree of planning and control. 
Particular emphasis was laid on the development of Indian industrial 
resources, and the expansion of food production which is now the 
weakest link in the country’s economy. This drive to raise the standard 
of living of the Indian masses is embodied in the five-year plan, which 
will receive its finishing touches in the new parliament. 

The biggest single surprise of the election was the relative success 
of the Communist Party and its allies in the southern states of Madras, 
Travancore-Cochin, and Hyderabad. The communists have also done 
fairly well in west Bengal. These results, as they came in, caused some 
misgiving in political circles, but, now that the picture is complete, 
Indian leaders to whom I have spoken are not disposed to regard the 
seats won by the communists as evidence of a pronounced swing to 
the extreme left. After all, they have won only twenty-seven seats in 
the House of the People—a qualified success which is attributed very 
largely to their well-organised electioneering campaign, especially in 
the south where they concentrated on local grievances: the shortage of 
food, clothing, and housing. They also made much of their campaign 
for land reform in certain areas, and they conserved their strength by 
contesting only those seats where they knew they were fairly strong. 

The communists, as. an organised group, now enter the Indian 
parliament for the first time. They have done so despite the fact that 
in recent years their organisation in India has been seriously weakened 
by dissension and sudden major changes of policy; and they have won 
seats even in those states, like Hyderabad, where, after indulging in 
openly terrorist. activities, they had been resolutely suppressed. A 
number of their elected candidates are still detained in gaol. Others 
were released on parole to fight the election. The party has recently 
campaigned for a lifting of the ban, but, in Hyderabad for example, 
the authorities have declared that this will not be done until the 
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communists give evidence that they have abandoned illegal subversive 
activities. 
Another surprise of the election was the eclipse of the Socialist 
Party, even in those areas like Bombay where it was thought to be 
strong. The Socialists, led by Mr. J. P. Narayan, left the Congress 
Party four years ago. Most observers here interpret their defeat to 
mean that the great mass of the electorate, which favours a policy of 
moderate reforms, looks to the Congress Party to carry them out. 
Other groups which once formed part of, or were closely associated with, 
the Congress Party, have fared equally badly. The Scheduled Caste 
Federation, which speaks for what used to be called the ‘ untouchables ” 
—the term has now been abolished—succeeded in winning only two 
seats in the House of the People. Their leader, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who 
was Law Minister in Mr. Nehru’s Cabinet until he resigned six months 
ago, was himself defeated in Bombay. A measure of success had been 
forecast for the newly formed Kisan Mazdur Praja Party, led by 


Acharya -Kripalani, who also withdrew from the Congress Party last 


summer with the expressed intention of fighting corruption and cam- 


‘paigning for a return to the simple ideals of Mahatma Gandhi. But 


here again a weakness of organisation, when faced with the powerful 
machine of the Congress Party, led to failure, and the winning of only 
a handful of seats. ; 

Those were the main parties of the centre and the left; but it has 
been much the same story on the right, too. The Jan Sangh and the 
Hindu Mahasabha, two groups which emphasised the importance of 
purely Hindu traditions in Indian political life—they have been strongly 
condemned by Mr. Nehru for what he calls their “communal policy ’ 
—failed to make much impression on the electorate, even among the 
refugees from Pakistan, who, it was thought, might provide a hard core 
of support jn the frontier areas. The results have of course been closely 
examined, and many inquests have been held by different party organi- 
sations to discover the reason for the reverses. 

The Congress. Party still remains supreme, although with diminished 


_ support in some areas. But the existence of a sizable opposition in the 


new parliament is regarded bv most Indian leaders as a healthy develop 
ment, a necessary ? 
part of a democratic . 
machine. On _ the 
other hand, there is 
no tendency to 
underrate the signifi- 
cance of the com- 
munist success, not 
because it is very 
great at the moment, 
but because it is a 
pointer to what 
might happen in the 
future’ if further 
earnest efforts are 
not made to develop 
the country and 
raise the standard of 
living. That is pre- 
cisely what the five- 
year plan is intended an 
to do, and itis taken Dabbing the left index finger with dye, to prevent 
for granted that the the voter from going more than once to the polls 
new government, 3 
when it takes office next May, will press on with its execution. 
Now that the results have been announced, the next step is to form 
ministries in the various states. After that, the State Legislative Assem- 
blies—there are twenty-two of them altogether—will form an electoral 
college to elect representatives to the upper house of the central parlia- 
ment-in Delhi. It will be called the Council of States. And, finally, 
both houses of parliament and the local assemblies combined will 
form yet another electoral college to choose the new President of the 
Republic for a period of five years.—General Overseas Service 


We have received from the Northern Rhodesian Government the first 
number of The African Listener, the magazine of the Central African 
Broadcasting Station at Lusaka, which is to be published monthly. Its 
aim is to promote interest in wireless listening in Central Africa, the 
happy hunting ground of the ‘ saucepan’ wireless set. 
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Maintaining the Balance of Power’ 


By Air Chief Marshal SIR PHILIP JOUBERT 


HE ‘balance of power’ is a phrase worn threadbare. And yet 
it was this balance that kept Europe at peace for many 
decades. Britain has played a great part in its maintenance 
S but today her place is being taken by. the United States of 
__. America. This change is due to the fact that the United States has 
__ ceased to be a self-sufficient and isolationist country and is now 
launching out as a world power, and to Britain’s temporary exhaustion 
- _ after two world wars. ; 


Military Resources of the U.S.A. 

In its origin this move by the United States towards becoming a 
- -__world power is the consequence of these wars in which she has played 
an ever-increasing part. Her military resources are now on a scale 
such ‘as the world has never seen in peace time. Her fleet of many 
hundreds of ships, including fourteen large carriers, her army which 
by 1953 shouid number over 3,000,000 men, and her globe-encircling 
air force represent the biggest display of balanced military power of 
all time. Vast armies there have been in the past and great fleets, but 
___ so far no nation has been rich enough and powerful enough to produce 
- military strength on this scale and in all its present-day aspects. 
-. America suffers from one weakness—an insufficient merchant marine, 
__ though it appears that great efforts are being made by her Government 
to remedy this defect. In any event, she can always count on the 
- ___ British to supply the ships that are required. And over and above these 
4 massive resources are her manufacturing potential—and the atom bomb. 
' This great effort has been put forth by the United States with one 
definite object and several less determinate in view. To balance Russia’s 
military power and aggressive intentions is the first. Others are a 
feeling that her economy must expand overseas and to do this she 
must get a footing in other countries, not fully developed; and a desire 
on the part of her military staff to obtain the use of bases from which 
her forces can operate, particularly in Europe, so as to prevent this 

immensely important area from falling into the Soviet orbit. 

In the past it was her Government’s considered policy to avoid the 
entanglements of overseas commitments. Her occupation of the 
Philippines was an aberration, and Hawaii remains the outstanding 

: exception. So today, apart from the North Pacific, if her ships, soldiers 
~ - and airmen wish to operate away from her shores they do so by the 
grace and favour of those friendly nations that own the bases the 
Americans need to use. In the Mediterranean the United States Fleet 
flits a little uneasily between British, French, Italian and Yugoslav 
ports. Her armies‘abroad are maintained by administrative units using 
allied land and harbours and the territory of conquered nations— 
'~ nations which shortly will be recovering their sovereignty, if not their 
power to be unpleasant. In the vast chain of American Air Force bases 
“that stretches from. Alaska round the world to North Africa, Japan 


and Korea, few of the operational units are living in home territory. ° 


- So it is fortunate that the democratic powers friendly to America hold 
land well situated for the development of her strength against Russia’s 
threats of aggression. It is also fortunate that the United States’ habit 
of thinking and acting in a big way should enable these territories to 
be utilised to the best effect. (As an illustration of this I heard recently 
of a case where a senior U.S.A.F. General wished to consult his 

i representative in England. Using the remarkable Air Force telephone 
3 system that links the two countries—and many other places as well—he 
ordered him to fly over from his base to the headquarters in America 
£ for half an hour’s conversation. The trip across the Atlantic and back 
took forty-eight hours and was undertaken as a matter of course.) 
; I think we must accept the fact that the development of American 
sf military and economic power will be with us for some years. It is the 
} natural result of the present conditions in Europe—where the nations 
y are exhausted by two great conflicts and racked by major political 
differences. For them to stand alone against the power of the Soviets 
is not possible in the immediate future. The way to this goal is long 
and hard, though I can see no compelling reason why, given the will to 
do so and the backing of the United States, a European army and 


air force on a scale sufficient to deter aggression should not in time be 
created. When this is achieved the ancient balance of power will be 
redressed, and Britain can resume her former role, with a new task— 
that of acting as a link between America and Europe. 

Meanwhile American forces continue to move into Europe and North 
Africa, which strategically is part of Europe. It is interesting to 
speculate on what will be the long-term result. Will American habits 
and modes of thought be reflected in the lives and minds of Europeans 
and the inhabitants of North Africa? Much depends on local conditions 
and the approach. For example, within the borders of a highly 
developed country such influences are unlikely to lead to important 
changes. In Morocco—to take what might be called a border-line 
case—the Moors, except for a small dissident element, are already so 


. much a part of the French nation that they will hardly be affected 


socially, particularly as the United States policy there seems to be to 
segregate as much as possible her nationals who are working on air- 
fields and harbours. Camps are being built some distance from towns, 
and social centres formed exclusively for Americans, where their 
own local newspapers, full of home news, circulate amongst their 
technicians and civilian labourers. In Tunis, however, where nationalist 
feeling is strong, the American social influence may be greater, par- 
ticularly if their newspapers, containing outspoken though not always 
well-informed criticism of colonial policy, get into the hands of elements 
unfriendly to the French regime. On the other hand, if the engineering 
ability and technical excellence of the Americans are to encourage a 
similar development in industrial Europe and such a development leads 
to an improved standard of living, then much good will come of 
their activities. 

On the whole, all peace-loving nations must welcome the rapid 
expansion of American military power, and the driving force that is 
behind the vast projects the United States has undertaken in her 
endeavour to neutralise Russian imperialism. 

As regards the strategic development of the forces which are to 
balance the military strength of Russia: first, there is the atom bomb. 
I remember as a child hearing of the Maxim machine-gun that was 
going to win wars and destroy everybody. Then there was a new 
explosive—lyddite—the most powerful and devastating ever imagined. 
Then aircraft were going to make war impossible by the threat of 
aerial bombardment—then tanks, then submarines, then gas! Each of 
these was so terrible a weapon that its effect would be the destruction 
of mankind. And yet we have found the antidote to all these new 
weapons, and so have survived. May not this also be the case with 
the atom bomb? After all, 1,000 bombers each carrying ten tons of 
modern high explosive can do as much damage as one atom bomber, 
and I know from my war experience that it is much simpler to 
intercept and destroy a single aircraft than so to punish a 1,000-bomber 
raid as to make it ineffective. Have we or the Americans sufficient atom 
bombers to ensure that enough get through to the target, whatever it 
may be, to ensure its destruction? I doubt it. And so my view is that 
the atom bomb is just another weapon, more devastating than anything 
yet devised but subject to the tactical limitations of the older weapons. 


Reliance on Land Forces of the Free Peoples 


In consequence we must rely, at least in part, on the land forces that 
the free peoples can produce to make headway against the assault of 
the Russian army, which more and more we are coming to believe is 
extremely well equipped and well trained. The American troops in 
Europe form only a fraction of the total already raised and under 
training in America, so at the moment we must regard the main part 
of the United States land forces as a strategic reserve, to be re- 
deployed when the Russian threat takes a clearer shape. The United 
States Navy is already strong in European waters, but it is not at all 
certain yet how the British and United States fleets, plus the aircraft of 
the Royal Air Force Coastal Command are to be distributed to meet 
the submarine menace. It has been stated in America that the present 

(continued on page 460) 
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Outlook on Books 


IR Edmund Gosse once advised a friend who was saddened by 
events to turn for consolation to the infinite resources of literature. 
True this particular friend was a man more than usually qualified 
to benefit from the suggestion; but even those whose excursions 
into this delectable territory have up to the present not led them very 
far may be encouraged by it, especially when as at present so many 
forms of recreation and entertainment are being put further out of our 
reach and we are being driven back more and more on our own resources, 
An immediate reply might be that with books the price they are the 
infinite resources of literature are not so easy to draw on. Yet in spite 
of all the difficulties with which publishers, authors, and others con- 
cerned have to contend, books still seem to be pouring into the market. 


In 1951, one reads, the number of titles produced in these islands 
reached the unprecedented figure of 18,066—a thousand more than 
the figure for 1950. The four largest categories, it seems, are still 
Fiction, Educational, Children’s Books, and Religion. By way of con- 
trast there has been a drop in the number of reprints and new editions. 
From such statistics one may draw what conclusions one likes. But 
this at all events seems clear: books ‘are still wanted, and the desire 
people have to read them shows no sign of growing any less. Here then 
is some encouragement not only for authors and publishers but also for 
those who feel that however much there is to be said against reading 
there is a good deal more to be said in its favour—a proposition that 
does not entirely depend for its validity on the kind of books that are 
read. Wherefore those in charge of weekly journals may also feel that in 
producing their book numbers—as we do our Spring Book Number 
this. week—they are giving their readers a little of what they fancy, 
irrespective of.whether or not it does them good. 

All this having been said, it would be wrong to suggest that those 
engaged in this field of activity—the writing and production of books 
—are in for an easier time. They may be but on any general view it 
seems unlikely. Novel writing in particular must present some singularly 


disheartening problems, especially for those authors who want their’ 


novels to be ‘significant’, want them, that is to say, to have some 
relation to life. Apart from all the material obstacles (and they are 
many) there is much, one imagines, in the atmosphere of present-day 
living that is inimical to the would-be novelist. Writers know their 
own business but is it out of the way to suggest that many of them 
require some sort of a framework—temporal, spatial, call it what you 
will—in which to place their stories? How can this be easy when the 
framework of our times seems to the ordinary observer so uncertain 
of itself and of its ability to hold together? But, it may be said, the 
fundamentals of human nature do not change (or do they?) and it is 
with these fundamentals that the novelist is concerned; the mise en 
scene may be regarded as of secondary importance. All the same if 
one is to’ place one’s tale in a contemporary setting one likes to feel that 
the setting will stay put for a reasonable time. Perhaps it will. Perhaps 
we are speaking of difficulties that do not exist. Novelists or would-be 
novelists will have their answers and whatever the difficulties will no 
doubt learn to overcome them. At least let us hope so. For the art of 
the novel mirroring life is surely something more than an expendable 
commodity. Even in our straitened circumstances it should not be 
made the subject of a cut. 


What They Are Saying 
Broadcasts on the Soviet Note on Germany 


LAST WEEK Moscow and satellite broadcasts (particularly those from 
the Soviet zone of Germany) gave great publicity to the Soviet Note 
containing proposals for a German peace treaty. Among the points 
emphasised were that a peace treaty with Germany would make possible 
a final solution of the problems. arising out of the second world war 
(including the problem of an Austrian treaty); that never in history 
had there been a victor who had treated the vanquished with such 
generosity and unselfishness as the Soviet Union in the case of 
Germany; that any government which rejected these Soviet proposals 
would brand itself as a government of war; that the Soviet Note had 
been ‘welcomed with profound satisfaction by all true friends of 
peace ’. The importance of first establishing an all-German government 
was stressed in a Moscow broadcast quoting [zvestia: 

Naturally a peace treaty with Germany must be worked out with the 
direct participation of Germany, as represented by an all-German 
government. . . . In its foreign policy the Soviet Union firmly adheres 
to the principles of international collaboration. 


Broadcasts in the home service in the U.S.S.R. did not discuss the 
Soviet proposals that there should be an all-German national army. 
To French ‘listeners, this proposal was explained by Moscow radio as 
follows: 

The formation of German a:med forces, needed exclusively for the 


defence of the country, and which will not be intended for aggression 
or revenge, will not be a danger to the frontiers of France. 


It was emphasised in a ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio 
that France would once and for all be freed of the danger of a German 
aggressive army, since the German army envisaged would be for 
defence, ‘ unlike the plans of the Western Powers who want to revive 
the fascist Hitlerite army for aggressive purposes, pressed into the 
so-called European army under United States Command’. The broad- 
cast added that the proposed withdrawal of occupying forces and the 
ban on German entry into any alliance aimed against any of the allies, 
east or west, would be considered as ‘a guarantee of security by 
anybody who really had peace and security at heart’, and it went on: 


Hardly had the Note been published, than western voices were heard 
demanding that the U.S.S:R. must first prove its sincerity on the 
Austrian question. This is a dirty trick by the enemies of a peace settle- 
ment. . . . Of course a German settlement would have a lot to do with 
the Austrian treaty. . . . Naturally Austria, like Germany, must not 
become a member of a war bloc. . . . On the other hand the U.S.S.R. 
was not asking the Western Powers to sign anything contrary to their 
interests. 


The ‘ coincidence’ of the publication of the Soviet Note with the 
staté visit to Berlin of President Gottwald of Czechoslovakia provided 
east German commentators with massive material to assure German 
listeners (in the words of Gottwald himself) of the Czechoslovak 
people’s full support for ‘ this magnanimous act on the part of the 
Soviet Government’. In his reply to eastern Germany’s ‘ beloved 
guest ’, Grotewohl remarked that ‘ the Czechoslovak people too will be 
able to breathe a sigh of relief when United States troops are with- 
drawn from their south-west frontier’. President Pieck, in a broadcast 
speech at a state banquet in honour of Gottwald, emphasised that the 
peaceful solution of the German problem would make an American 
war—hot or cold—impossible i in Europe. 


The vexed question of the Oder-Neisse line was discussed in 1 several 
east German broadcasts. The German democratic republic, it was 
stated, regarded this frontier as a fazt accompli, which neither peace 
nor war could alter, and any attempt to revise it would be ‘a direct 
attack on peace’. At the same time, the U.S.S.R. did not make the 
opening ef negotiations dependent on recognition of ‘this frontier of 
peace’. According to another broadcast, the Soviet Note had been 
greeted with ‘ joyful and undivided approval ’ in western Germany, and 
had left Bonn ‘ confused and perplexed ’. From western Germany itself, 
some papers were quoted as saying that the new Soviet proposals 
offered the Western Allies a chance which they should not fail to 
exploit. The Hamburg newspaper, Die Welt, however, was quoted as 
commenting : 

The Soviet Note is only one of the stages of de Moscow effort to 
prevent, or at least delay, the integration of the Federal Republic in 
the defence community of the west. 
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MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 


2. SPEAKING OF MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET in a talk in ‘ Letter from 
Britain’ in the Far Eastern Service, PATRICK O’DONOVAN said: 
‘Caught in the middle of the streets of tall houses, like a fly preserved 
in amber for ever, there is the old High Street. It is not quite straight. 
Of course it has been rebuilt. I suppose a stranger might think it 
hideous. But it still has the air of a country town. The shops are 
small; the shop-keepers are friendly and call you by your name. 
Nobody drives fast down it. It does not lead anywhere much. To us 
who live here, it is simply the High Street and it is never dull. 

“Take the wireless shop at the corner. It is not much to look _at. 
There are usually one or two bits of obscure equipment lying in its 
window, all second-hand. It does not.and will not deal.with. anything 


Ons 
* 
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“flash”? or shiny. But tell the man what you want 
and what you can afford, and he will fix you a special 
radio in a cupboard. 

‘The other day there was a brick in his window, 
an ordinary brick lying all alone on a cushion. It 
bore a notice: “ We have always prided ourselves ’’, 
it said, “on the fact that all the equipment that 
leaves this shop is in first-class order. Unfortunately 
a gentleman opened this window the other day with 
the help of this brick and removed a set that was 
not in order. We are not aware of ‘his identity. 
Neither are the police. We are distressed to think 
3 that we have not given satisfaction. If he cares to 
< return the set, we will set it right free of charge. 
He*ean also have his brick back ” 

‘Then a new garden has just been Siched off the 
High Street, one of those melancholy city gardens 
that give London much of its character. There used 
to be a blank brick wall here that hid a school play- 
ground and a tumbledown Methodist chapel. Before 
that, it was a burial ground for the parish and now 
the old tombstones are all around the wall. There 
is a monument in the middle, a small grey column 
to the memory of Charles Wesley. When it is a little 
‘ warmer, the typists and shop girls will bring their 
sandwiches here in the middle of the fe and old 
gentlemen will sit 
Bs for hours reading 
x their papers. 

‘Then next door 
they are changing 
; and redecorating the 
school and, goodness 
knows, it needed it. 
- It is one of those 
‘ gloomy Victorian 
buildings, built of 
sooty red brick. It 
+ always had about it 
- the greenish gloom 

: one associates with 

being under water. 
_ They are letting in 

more light. The 
noise the children 
make, that incessant 
high-pitched wailing 

that sounds like a 

massacre from a dis- 

tance, is character- 
istic of this end of 
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the street. This is their end of the street and round the huge grey 
parish church for years, now they have played their secret, ferocious 


“Of course; the street is always changing. Some Austrian refugees 
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have opened a tiny bread and cake shop and are not yet quite 
“accepted ”. But the Italians opposite are completely absorbed. They 
sell sausages and pickles and strong cheese and sinister sh ae fish that 


lie in pools of vinegar ’. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOUTH WATER 


The Exhibition of Domestic Arts in Paris has recently opened. THOMAS 
CaDETT, B.B.C. Paris correspondent, described the exhibition in ‘ The 


Eye-witness ’. 


“This exhibition ’,.he said, ‘is certainly a housewives’ dream, and 
probably a husband’s nightmare, for the most important forms of 
household equipment—home refrigerators, washing machines and so 
on—are horribly expensive. Everything that could: possibly be con- 


In Marylebone High Street: memorial 
to Wesley and (left) one of the small shops 
Gerald Wilson 


forces—that is all I can tell you. 


nected with the home is 
there, and the housewives’ 
dream can rapidly become 
a reality—if the money is 
available—for practically 
everything there is for 
sale, in many cases with 
immediate delivery. The 
most outstanding excep- 
tion turns out to be the 
biggest attraction of all. 
“TI hardly know what to 
call this particular exhibit, 
so I will just tell you how 
it behaves instead. At one 
side of a large circular 
platform of mirror-glass 
stand a number of white- 
coated chefs, busy baking 
little cakes and biscuits. 
Beside them is another 
white-coated man with a 
pile of circular perforated 
metal trays, about two feet 
across. As you watch him, 
he fills the top tray from 
his store of cakes, and 
then suddenly it leaves his 
hand, and without any sort 
of visible support sails out 
over the glass platform at 
a height of about nine 
inches. For a short while 
it performs an eerie sort 
of gliding dance, weaving 
in and out like a figure 
skater. Then, without warn- 
ing, it settles, gently down 


somewhere along the rim of the glass platform, where the eager 
hands of the crowd that is always there sweep the tra, clean in a 
matter of seconds. One can hardly see this method of distribution 
becoming common commercial practice, but it is enormous fun to 
watch, and a tribute to human ingenuity—in this instance, that of 
the engineers of the French State Electricity Board. Do not ask me 
how they do it: it is something to do with balanced magnetic 


‘As for the ordinary workaday exhibits, they cover, as I say, 
almost everything connected with the home: necessities, luxuries, 
labour-saving devices, gadgets of every kind. And in addition to 
-the earnest gentlemen who spend their entire day spilling things 


like dust and feathers on carpets and then sucking them up again 
with vacuum cleaners, there are chefs on active service, actually cooking 
things, even chickens, and then distributing portions to those around 
their stands. One chef I saw had just put in a refrigerator the meatless 
remains of a chicken, when an incredibly wizened old crone piped up ~ 
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and said, “ What about the parson’s nose? It’s the best part”. “A 
woman of taste and judgment ”, said the chef, serenely. And so saying, 
he retrieved the chicken’s carcass, removed the neglected but now 
coveted organ, and handed it to the delighted old girl with a courtly air. 

‘Apart from these gratuitous titbits, visitors will find masses of 
food and drink for sale, whether it is to take away or to consume on 
the spot: succulent hams from Bayonne; sausages from Alsace; truffles 
from Périgord—all the regional riches of France are there. And, as it 
did last year, the exhibition restaurant is presenting at intervals dinners 
made up of the specialities in food and wine of the most reputed 
provinces of France. The price is £3. And to show that they mean 
business, the organisers have issued two warnings: one is that anyone 
coming in late will have to start at the course then being served; the 
other is ““ No smoking before the coffee ” ’. 


GOING TO JERICHO 


KATHLEEN KENYON, Director of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, is to take part in archaeological excavation on the site of 
Jericho this spring. She spoke about previous work in a talk broadcast 
in the Home Service. 

‘ Ancient Jericho was identified eighty years ago’, she said, ‘in the 
great mound of Tell-es-Sultan, between the foot of the mountains below 
Jerusalem and the River Jordan, some seven miles north of the Dead Sea. 

“It was Professor Garstang, of 
Liverpool University, who showed 
us what exciting finds can be 
expected from Jericho. He was the 
first to identify correctly the walls 
of the city captured by Joshua and 
he found that the Biblical account 
was dramatically confirmed. The 
tops of the walls had collapsed out- 
wards and even the foundations 
had been broken up; and evidently 
there had been a great fire. In fact, 
the ruins looked as though there 
had been an earthquake; and it 
may well be that their apparently 
miraculous collapse through earth- 
quake, before the eyes of the 
attacking Israelites, gave rise to the 
story handed down from generation 
to generation, which we have today 
in the Book of Joshua. Professor 
Garstang did not, however, manage 
to find any undisturbed remains of 
the houses within these city walls, 
and one of. the objects of our 
expedition will be to see if we can find them. The dating of ae 


logical materials found in Palestine has become much more accurate . 


in "the fifteen years since Professor Garstang was there, so we hope to 
be able to fix as exactly as possible the date of the fall of the city. It is 
pretty clear that the destruction took place in the fourteenth century 
B.C., but there is a margin of some seventy-five years between the 
different estimates. If we can settle the point, it will tell us something 
important about the history of the Israelite invasion of Palestine. 

“This city destroyed by Joshua is the Jericho we all think of when 
we hear the name. But actually this was only the latest of four walled 
cities going back at least a thousand years before the ‘time of Joshua; 
and before that people had been living a settled life there for some 
3,000 years. Each generation of the inhabitants of Jericho built their 
niud-brick houses on top of the ruins of those of their predecessors. 

“ Civilisation began when men first settled down on one spot and 


started to grow their own food and to domesticate animals. We know ~ 


that the first settlements were made somewhere in western Asia, and 
the customs spread in the course of the centuries right across Europe. 
Professor Garstang has shown that Jericho may have been one of the 
places at which this great change in human ways of living was begun. 

“In the lowest layers, just above the natural soil, he found arrow- 
heads and stone tools left by the early wandering hunters. They must 
have been-attracted to the site bythe perennial spring which was the 
life-blood of Jericho through all the thousands of years of its existence. 
Next come the ruins of houses, showing that the hunters had settled 
down and learned to support themselves by farming. As layer of houses 


_ of the famous Smethwick glassmakers at work 


Excavations at Jericho, showmg: the remains of the double walls and 
transverse connecting walls 


succeeds layer, we can see how they acquired new skills and arts. They 
discovered, for instance, that clay can be modelled and baked to make 
domestic pots. And not only pots—they had their sculptors too. The 
head of an almost life-size clay figure has been found which shows not 
only the technical skill but the artistic perceptions of these early 
inhabitants *. ; 


- 


WHERE THEY MAKE LIGHTHOUSES 

“I recently went up to the Black Country to see the present generation 
”, said BERTRAM MYCOCK, 
the B.B.C. Industrial correspondent, in a Home Service talk, ‘ because 
those of them who work in the lighthouse business in just one part of 
the factory are celebrating a centenary. It is 100 years since they built 
the equipment for their first lighthouse. It is a business that marches 
with the times, and at the same time lags behind them. In an age when 
technical development races ahead, many of the world’s lighthouses 
must remain as they were planned scores of years ago. The lighthouse 
on the mainland coast is now electrified; but many of those on the 


jagged little rocks that lie across the shipping channels in remote parts 


of the world have to go on burning oil and petroleum vapour. So, when 
you go through the lighthouse works in Smethwick, you see them 
making ponderous gear of a pattern which has not changed much in 
half a century; and in the very next bay of the works, you find them 
making electric lights that are so 
compact you could stand them on 
a kitchen table. Yet both kinds— 
the little one and the big one— 
can send out their finger of light to 
distant horizons. Z 

“ Somehow the old ones seem the 
more romantic. I saw two men 
building up, in a painstaking pro- 
cess that will last for three months, 
the gunmetal frame of what you 
and I would call the “lens” (and 
what they call the “ optic”) of a 
lighthouse which is bound for 
Colombo, in Ceylon. It will hold 


that pick up the light and push it 
out in a straight and powerful 
‘beam, swinging around the horizon 
as the mechanism slowly turns. It 
was a pleasure to see and to touch 


each section cunningly contrived to 
set the prism at just the right angle. 
The setting of the prisms, by the 
way, in a light of this kind, is one of the arts of the job. They mount the 


framework facing a big window that looks out across the works’ yard: ° 


Far away at the other side, a little light is burning. They manoeuvre 
the prisms until each one picks up the distant light and brings it on 
to a point which represents the centre of the light. In other words, they 
bring im the light in the works’ yard, along the path which they will 
one-day use to send out the light to the passing ships. 

“Two other kinds of light which mean safety at sea are made at 


‘Smethwick. The floating buoy has gone through the same sort of 


transition as the lighthouse: The electric battery does the job on the 
modern ones that acetylene gas used to do—and still does, in thousands 
of channels throughout the world. The electric light has at least one 
advantage: it can be so made that it can be seen from above, so that 
the look-out man high in the bows of a big ship can see it as he 
approaches, as he passes, and as he leaves it behind. They have a queer 
little device—a wavy, spiral spring—fixed on top of the buoy, to prevent 
the seagulls from sitting on the top and obscuring the light. The other’ 
kind of light, of course, is in the lightship. Until very recently, it has 
not been possible to compensate for the fact that when a lightship 
rolls in a heavy sea, its light points at one minute high into the sky, 
and the next minute down into the trough of the wave. What the 
mariner sees is a wink rather than a steady stare. There is a new 


solution of this tricky problem, and Smethwick has pioneered it. It isa - 


device where the light swings like a pendulum and remains upright 
no matter what crazy manoeuvres the hull of the lightship is doing 
beneath it ’. 
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Marx, Stalin, and the Peasants— 


By DAVID 


AT is it that can make a great political movement cling 
to a false and crippling economic and social dogma for a 
whole century? The story of socialist attitude and policy 
to the land and the peasant might almost be called political 


_ masochism. This strange story, which has much to do with recent hap- 


penings in eastern Europe and the Far East, helps to make clear why 
the greatest political movement of the past century rose like-a mountain, 
and then remained rock-bound and powerless like a mountain; and it 
also shows the foolish and cruel damage which a dogmatic ideology 
can do to political manners and progress. 


The’ Communist Manifesto and the Land 


That is indeed the most significant lesson of the socialist story. Before 
dealing with these various aspects and effects, let me go back and give 
the main facts of the matter, because for local reasons this curious story 
is little known in England. In their famous Communist Manifesto, of a 
little over 100 years ago, Marx and Engels took stock of the prospects 
and materials for social revolution; and one of the things they stated 
with absolute* assurance was that the peasants, which meant the great 
mass of agricultural producers in Europe and. beyond, were as a 
class of producers doomed to early extinction. Theirs was a primitive 
economy which had persisted, it was said, only by ‘super-human 
labour and sub-human life’, and which had turned the peasants into 
a ‘class of barbarians’. Hence the Communist Manifesto prescribed 
for socialism the expropriation of all land and its ‘ scientific’ cultivation 
upon a ‘common plan’, by means of armies of labourers—an idea 
which reminds one of the ‘work brigades’ now being used on the 
Soviet collective farms. 

That was the economic side, and one that lay in the future. To be 
able to carry it out there had first to be a revolution, and as regards that 
Marx and Engels looked upon the peasants as too brutish to have 
any share in it. Marx likened them to a sack of potatoes, and even found 
it in him to praise capitalism for having rescued, as he said, ‘a con- 
siderable part of the population from the idiocy of rural life’. He had 
no place for the peasants, therefore, in the march of the coming 
proletarian revolution. Marx knew nothing about agriculture. He had 
simply taken it for granted that, as in industry, large-scale production 
would put the small producer out of competition. Actually the very 
opposite happened. Far from moving along parallel lines, as Marx had 
assumed, economic evolution was taking industry and agriculture into 
opposite directions. Throughout Europe the small peasant farmers were 
growing steadily in number and in strength. 

That discovery went right to the heart of Marxist agrarian theory, on 
its political as well as on its economic side; and that is where the 
perversity of the socialist story really begins. After all, socialism has 
always been a creed bent upon practical action; with Marx and 
Engels it came to proclaim itself also ‘scientific’; and everywhere 
socialist groups were led by intellectuals, many of them men and 
women of great ability. A movement for practical reform, led by in- 
tellectuals and calling itself scientific, may have been expected to 
pause before the new agrarian facts and change its position accordingly. 
It did nothing of the kind. Where Marx had been dogmatic through 
ignorance, his followers remained dogmatic in spite of better know- 
ledge. No socialist party gave up the Marxist prescription until quite 
recently. Even our own Labour Party, which, as its secretary said, had 
always been more Methodist than Marxist, held on to the demand for 
the nationalisation of land and agriculture right up to 1945, that is up 
to the moment when it came to full power and would have had to do 
something about it. 

There was something almost heroic about that dogmatic obduracy. 
Had it been linked to some abstract ornament of the socialist creed, one 
might have understood; perhaps it looked good and did the move- 
ment’s standing no great harm. But here it was linked to a practical 
issue which was vital wherever peasants were still numerous, as in 
France and Germany, and still more so in the countries further east; 
and so its agrarian programme stultified the political prospects of the 
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socialist movement in the long period of opposition and ruined its 
chances in the moments of victory. In 1848 the peasants had joined in 
the radical-liberal risings against autocratic and aristocratic rule; 
by the turn of the century the Marxist programme had driven them 
into the conservative camp. The test came on the two occasions when, 
through war and great historical upheavals, the socialist parties on the 
Continent had a sudden chance to acquire power in their respective 
countries. They were quite unprepared, however, especially as regards 
the land and the peasants. They lost the opportunity in 1919 when the 
division between them and the peasant masses ruined the chance of a 
great democratic advance, and opened the way throughout the greater 
part of the Continent for dictatorial movements from the right. After 
1945, socialism lost a second chance for the same reasons, and so 
opened the way, at least in the eastern half of the Continent, for 
dictatorship from the left. 

But to come back to 1919. There was one exception to that chain 
of defeats: the success of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. Yet that 
great communist victory, far more than the many socialist failures, 
provided a whole gamut of evidence against the agrarian assumptions 
and theory of Marx. To begin with, the Russian revolution was first 
and foremost a peasant revolution. Secondly, since the abortive revolu- 
tion of 1905 Lenin had realised that they could not even make a 
revolution without the peasants, and so he encouraged them to go ahead 
and take over the land. And, finally, the first few experiments in large- 
scale farming tried by the Soviets proved a dismal failure; while holding 
on to the idea cf collectivisation, Lenin insisted therefore that it must 
come slowly and gradually, and above all that it must come voluntarily, 
by converting the peasants to it. 

For whatever reasons, the new leader determined in the late 
"twenties to push collectivisation through, by force, at a terrible cost 
in human suffering and material losses, and not without risk to the 
regime. Marshal Stalin himself described the struggle for collectivisation 
as a second revolution, and in 1944 he told Mr. Churchill that it had 
been a more perilous and formidable undertaking than the battle for 
Stalingrad. Did the political lesson of these trials and failures sink 
into the mind of the socialist movement? No more than had the earlier 
economic lesson of the new agrarian knowledge. The socialist parties 
seemed unable to escape the hypnotic influence of the Marxian scientific 
claims. The shrewder men in the Kremlin must have smiled to them- 
selves to see the naive orthodoxy displayed by a well-known English 
Marxist with regard to collectivisation in Russia. He quite forgot that 
it had been a matter of violence, and so in 1936 he could write that 
Marx and Engels had forecast it with ‘an accuracy which would be 
uncanny, if it had not been based upon a scientific, observed law ’. 


Adaptability of the Kremlin 

Marshal Stalin’s observations and experiences, on the other hand, 
made his Marxism rather cautious. That was clear from Soviet tactics 
towards the peasants in neighbouring states. In the period between the 
two wars large and well-organised peasant parties had come into being 
in all the countries of central and eastern Europe, outside Russia. Yet 
in spite of lurking reaction, none of the socialist parties could bring 
itself to seek a common working basis with those genuinely democratic 
peasant groups. The Kremlin was more adaptable. In fact, in all the 
parts which in 1945 came under Soviet control or influence, including 
the eastern zone of Germany, large estates and even medium farms 
were hastily broken up and given in very small holdings to the 
peasants. From the Marxist point of view that was rank sacrilege, but 
it kept the peasants quiet during the uncertain period of transition. 
And most of the new governments in the eastern region at first included 
the peasant groups also, besides communists and socialists. 

The final stage came very quickly. The peasant groups were soon 
forced out of these governments and out of political life. And the 
socialists, who would not make a democratic union with the peasants 
between the wars, now helped the communists in that work of 
extermination, only to be i», turn cast out themselves. To paraphrase a 
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famous word of the Communist Manifesto, the exterminators were 
exterminated. Social democracy has been eliminated behind the Iron 
Curtain much more effectively than the peasant movement. Among 
industrial workers, as among intellectuals, democratic outlook and 
leadership has been torn out by the Toots; all that is left is the 
communist way and leadership. But even in ‘ collectivised’ areas the 
peasants are still there as a class; and it is a significant compliment to 
their strength and individuality that the communists have found it 
expedient to set up’ new peasant groups under their own patronage. 


Marshal Tito and the Collectivisation “of Agriculture 


Neither violence against the old peasant parties nor favours to the © 


new peasant groups has been able, however, to win submission from the 
peasants. That is evident from the tribulations which all those com- 
munist regimes have had with their first attempts to collectivise agri- 
culture; and as in other respects, the communist regime in Yugoslavia 
offers an interesting test case in regard to this. A few months ago I 
had to review two American books on Marshal Tito, and I ended my 
review by asking whether, after breaking with Moscow, Tito could 
still try to impose the Marxist scheme on the land. Marshal Tito’s 
regime had always been in a stronger position than the others. It had 
come to power on its own strength at the end of the war and so it 
was able sooner to start with experiments in collectivisation. Yet these 
did not go further than in the other eastern countries, neither were 
they more effective. Above all—and this is the point that matters here— 
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collectivisation proved no more popular than elsewhere, in spite of the - 


popularity of Tito himself and the people’s pride in his and their 
achievement. Now his popularity and their national pride have been 
reinforced by the break with the Cominform, has that made the 
peasants more amenable? On the contrary, the news from Yugoslavia 
makes it clear that collectivisation is being slowed down. The policy 
clearly depended on dictatorship, and dictatorship on Soviet support, 
while the need and wish for popular support means a check to the 
Marxist idea for the organisation of agriculture. 

Let me, by way of conclusion, refer again to the two aspects of the 
matter which seem to me central. Marxist theory stands or falls by its 
claim to be ‘scientific’, by the claim that dialectical materialism is 
an accurate instrument for analysing and foretelling economic trends 
which in themselves are inevitable. Its agrarian side is the only part 
of Marxist theory which so far has been tested in practice, because, 
paradoxically, Marxism-communism has not yet come to power in any 
industrial-proletarian country. And as regards the land and the peasants, 


Marx pronounced two verdicts, one economic and the other political. _ 


First, that the peasant and his economy were doomed; in fact, during 
the century since these so-called ‘laws’ were propounded, peasant 
economy has nowhere been overcome by capitalist farming, and large- 
scale mass production has nowhere come about, as it has in industry, 
as part of the normal process of economic development. The corollary 
of that economic view was the view that by their nature the peasants 
were politically both reactionary and impotent. The fact is that the 
communists have come to power only when and where the peasants 
were ripe for revolt, and that they could stay in power only by 
destroying the peasants’ own political groups. It was because the peasant 
parties were well-organised and democratic that they had to be removed, 
not because they were impotent or reactionary, and could be removed 
only by force, before the communists could get power securely into 
their own hands. 


Reliance on Force 

The simple fact is that in every instance where the communists 
gained power the Marxist agrarian idea has had to be applied by force, 
and to rely on force for its survival; while the western socialists who 
wanted to remain democratic have in every instance had to abandon it. 
But that was not till they had allowed it to stultify the character and 
chances of their movement for a whole century; whereas the com- 
munists, till they got the peasants into their net, never hesitated to 
promise and practice the very opposite of what Marx had prescribed. 

It is a rare thing in social history to get such a clear-cut case to 
work on, so as to discover the effects of a doctrine on the movement 
which adopted it. In this instance the evidence is full, even if for one 
reason or another it has not been pieced together before, and the 
conclusion to which it leads is inescapable. Marx’s dogmatic agrarian 
theory fatally divided the two great sections of the working masses in 
town and on the land. It split the socialist movement continuously 
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“infallibility cannot be 


throughout the peasant countries, and ultimately brought i it to ruin; and 
in the end economic evolution has proved it wrong in itself as a theory. 
It all goes to show, to the point of proof, the distorting effect which 


‘dogmatism must have on a social idea. It brings ruin to those who 


carry it no less than to those who suffer it; and in the process it 


_corrodes and corrupts the original ideal itself. That indeed is the 


central lesson of this story, and my final point. I am especially anxious 
to make it, because all along I have dealt with a particular doctrine, 
simply because that doctrine has had a chance to fulfil itself, and so 
offers a complete circle of evidence. But any ideology must have the 
same effect—as we have ourselves experinced with fascism, with nazism, 
and so on. Any social or political ideology is bound to become dogmatic, 
to become a creed, and so to be intolerant towards other views, and to 
regard as dangerous whoever refuses genuflection to it. And so, if it 
chances to reach the seat of power, it is bound to be dictatorial; it may 
vary in ruthlessness and cruelty, but it cannot resist or forgo absolute 
command over the whole range of social and political life, and even 
over cultural and spiritual life. 

The Marxist case has been more insidious because of its self- 
conferred ‘ scientific’ aura, in a period when scientific attitude came to 
high favour. Anyone, including many of their own camp-followers, 
could see the ridiculous side of fascism and nazism. But, as we have 
seen, the Marxist scientific pretensions took in not only many indivi- 
duals, but a whole progressive movement, and thus spread its intolerant 
blight among the very sections from which was meant to issue the 


_ warming glow of the new social and fraternal humanism. As regards 


its content, the agrarian theory of Marx might have turned out to be 
right or wrong; its dugmatic form never gave it a chance, It provoked 
as much unquestioning opposition against it as unquestioning support 
for it. It turned an economic issue into a political conflict. That an 
idea, any political or social idea, which claims for itself dogmatic 
‘scientific’, is obvious; as this story shows, 
neither can it ever generate humane, liberal, constructive relations in 
social practice. Hot minds are the breeding ground of cold wars. 
—Third Programme 


The World of Sky 


Children in gardens paw and play with sky, 

A big world to grasp at; but they never know 

The blue silk sheet means more than a toy; high, 
Certainly, though only a ceiling or so 

Away from their daring hands that could surely touch 
That wind-rinsed softness; if they were taller than tall 
Men, they’d bring the heavens down with such 
Lightness, and with no consequence at all. 


Children, that play so airily with air, 

Look quick and eyebright at the unwept brown | 

Of autumn sliding into winter’s spare 

Palette of ochres and greys. Pity is down 

Among the dead men who are no concern 

Of theirs; for them the past has not begun, 

And only the vivid ‘ now’ of no return ~ 

Exists, like glass continually spun. == 


Whatever sky they’d pull down with their hands 

Is gentleness, and dead leaves cannot shake 

In rains the memory: who understands 

The point of grief the time’s lost tracks awake 
Who can remember at the longest view 

Yesterday only? Daylight is a game 

That different pieces constantly renew : 

There’s nothing there the heart must learn to tame. 


Though night’s the other side of that bright pane 
Down which the sunlight, furry, warm, lets fall 
The animal, contenting minutes; though again 
Each night the sky grows dense: they cannot call 
Its bowl of darkness any name they know. 

If there is suffering, it will begin 

In this black distance, when the lion winds blow 
The guttering candle out and nightmare in. - 
KENNETH GEE 
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ERLIN has not yet regained its pre-war position as one of the 
great cultural centres of Europe, and indeed, in present con- 
ditions, that status will be hard to win back at all. Berlin is 
no longer the capital of all Germany; it is no longer the natural 


centre of industry and government; its power and its 
wealth have declined, and because these factors tend to 
encourage the arts its importance as an artistic centre has 
declined as well. The decline has been as rapid as the rise: 
Berlin became a world city suddenly, in two centuries— 
almost overnight, as these things go. It grew with the 
growing fortunes of the Hohenzollern rulers, of the Prus- 
sian State and, later, of Hitler’s Third Reich. In what now 
seems an incredibly short space of time, straggling villages 
and hamlets were welded together to form the largest city 
in area and population on the continent of Europe. 
Frederick the Great and his successors, at times borrowing 
freely on foreign ideas, laid out a city of avenues, parks, 
_ public buildings, and monuments, on a scale so vast that 
even today its size and pretensions are impressed on the 
observer through a coating of rubble and ruin. Whatever 
talent there was—and in Germany there is always much— 
moved towards the enormous new City. 

And now, within a few years since the end of the war, 
everything has changed. Berlin has been split in half. It 
has been isolated, geographically speaking, from the west, 
and fewer people live in it. The Soviet sector of Berlin, it 
is true, is the capital of east Germany and thus remains a 
centre of a kind. The western sectors of Berlin rule only 
themselves but they can, and do, serve one very special 
function: they can project the non-communist way of life 
into the middle of a communist-controlled arena. In 
Berlin today, people from the west can see what kind of 
life, material and spiritual, is lived by people in eastern 
Germany. Similarly, people in eastern Germany can see 
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The Arts in Berlin Today 


By IAN McDOUGALL, B.B.C. Berlin correspondent 


Two leading dancers of the German State Opera in the 
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what the west has to offer in the way of liberties—physical and mental. 
One result is a constant conflict of artistic standards. It is a conflict ° 
which is always interesting, often illuminating, but so far it has failed 
to produce, on either side of the Brandenburg Gate, any significant new 


movement that might be 
expected to draw artists back 
in large numbers from west- 
ern Germany to the tradi- 
tional hunting grounds in 
Berlin. 

The basic difference be- 
tween the theatre, the litera- 
ture, and the painting to be 
seen or read today in west 
and east Berlin is that, in the 
one case, the choice of enter- 
tainment is left with the 
public; in the other case, with 
the state. During the past 
year a citizen of west Berlin 
could have gone to plays by 
Bernard Shaw, Christopher 
Fry, T. S. Eliot, Tennessee 
Williams, Jean Anouilh, 
Sacha Guitry, and Pirandello. 
Plays by some of these 
authors, and they are by no 
means the only ones repre- 
sented here recently, were 
running concurrently during 
the Arts Festival last sum- 
mer, and other plays by them 
have been put on since then 
in the seven main theatres 


Soviet sector of Berlin, in Bizet’s ‘ Jeux d’Enfants’ A 
‘ J of west Berlin. By con- 


trast, new plays by contemporary German play- 
wrights have been few and far between, and have, 
on the whole, received indifferent reviews in the 
German press. The main point, however, is that 
all these authors have something of their own to 
say, and are allowed to say it. Their message is not 
imposed by_a political party. They can be realistic 
or abstract, patrician or plebian, just as they choose. 
If one went to these plays seeking a single philo- 
sophy of life, one would come away confused, 
because the authors’ ideas disagree more often than 
they agree. This is their strength, and it is the 
reason why people from the Soviet zone accept in 
hundreds the standing invitation to come and see 
plays in the western sectors. 

It must not, however, be imagined that works 
by so-called western authors are not to be seen in 
the Soviet sector, too. They are acceptable in so far 
as they conform to the standards of what is called 
“progressive German culture’. Progressive Ger- 
man culture was defined clearly last year in a 
statement by the communist-controlled Socialist 
Unity Party: ‘ A progressive German culture aims 
at recognising realities and at educating people to 
fight for peaceful reconstruction, for progress, for _ 
peace, for national unity, and for resolving the 
living problems of the German people’. One of the 
key phrases here is that which speaks of ‘ recognis- 
ing realities ’. 

Consider, for a moment, the State Opera in the 


i © Oklahoma’, produced recently in the western sector, with an American cast and a German orchestra 
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Soviet sector. It is state subsidised; it is always packed to capacity, 
and, by general consent, the technical standard of its performances is 
higher than that either of Comic Opera, also in the Soviet section, 
or of the City Opera in west Berlin. The State Opera puts on established 
works, provided they are ‘realistic’: Verdi, Puccini, Leoncavallo, 
Mascagni, Richard Strauss, Mozart, and others, are among those that 
pass this test. ‘ Their operas ’, in the words of the official programmes, 
‘*portray dramatic experiences that are true to reality’. Wagner’s 
‘ Meistersinger’ is also acceptable on these grounds, but his ‘ Ring’ 
cycle is excluded because it deals with mythical gods who are not 
realistic. Having decided, then, that an opera is politically reliable, 
the State Opera appears to play it straight—that is, without political 
bias. I say ‘ appears ’ because one never 
quite shakes off the impression that, in 
the last act of ‘La Traviata’, let us 
say, the champagne flows a-little too 
freely, the women’s dresses are a little 
too gorgeous, the gentlemen wear their 
top hats a little too frequently and too 
conspicuously, and that somehow all 
these factors are offered in part- 
explanation of the heroine’s tragic end. 
In Leoncavallo’s ‘I Pagliacci’, too, it 
is something of a surprise to see the 
entire cast in modern working dress, 
although that does not in any way affect 
the quality of the performance. 

In the. orchestral field, Bach and 
Handel are said to be progressive and 
acceptable, because they speak of reali- 
ties; but in more modern times the 
contemporary composer, Paul Dessau, 
was, sharply rapped on the knuckles by 
the communist press for an opera score 
which, said the critics, had little melody 
and was far removed from the concep- 
tion of constructive music grounded in 
classical tradition and linked with the 
people. And that particular opera, by — 
the way, had to be rewritten completely, 
because in the original version it dealt 
with a Roman general who was con- 
demned for waging war. In the rewritten 
script he was condemned for waging 
‘aggressive war’. The strong implica- 
tion was that had he fought nothing but 
defensive wars he would have got off 
very lightly indeed. 

* West Berlin sees the foreign-made .., 

films, British, American, French, and Italian, that are to be seen in 
the capitals of western Europe. Conversation with Berliners from both 
the western and Soviet sectors shows that they are enjoyed at least as 
much as German-made films. Cinemas in-the Soviet sector of the city 
show films produced either in the Soviet Union itself or under the 


supervision of communist-trained directors in the Soviet zone of - 


Germany. A documentary on the life of Herr Pieck, the east-German 
President, has recently been having a poor run. This is due at least in 
part to the fact that Herr Pieck’s appearances in old newsreels were 
few and far between, and so there had to be much falling back on 
still-life shots from his early career. 

For the after-cinema, or after-theatre, crowds there still remain the 
cabarets and dance halls. These were always a feature of night life here, 
and they now spring up suddenly, and as suddenly disappear, surviving 
only where they can entice their patrons from the rival attractions of a 
hundred other such establishments. Political cabaret—the art of car- 
tooning men of the day, after eleven o’clock at night—is still in an 
infant stage, even in west Berlin. A political cabaret has been running 
for some time in the Soviet sector; it somewhat handicaps its chances 
of securing a relaxed audience by opening at eight o’clock, thus 
incidentally entering into unequal competition with the State Opera 
House that stands just beside it. 

Of literature in the Soviet zone of Germany and the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, it can be said that western influence has been virtually removed 
altogether from text books and newspapers. Only novelists with marked 
left-wing views are acceptable. But painting and sculpture lend them- 
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Restoring a Greek vase in a museum in west Berlin: the vase, 
dated between 500 and 1100 B.c., was damaged during the war 
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selves, east and west, to more interesting comparison. Many of the — 


masterpieces once stored and exhibited in west Berlin are now guarded in 
west Germany for safety’s sake. Perhaps the most important exhibition 
here is showing as its main feature drawings by Diirer, and his contem- 
poraries of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. These draw- 
ings form only part of the total collection, the finest of its kind in the 
world, which was formerly housed in Berlin. Of the moderns, Max 
Pechstein has had a showing to mark his seventieth birthday. Critics 
have noted a new simplicity and a new brilliance of colour in his post- 
war works. Pechstein has belonged to the Expressionist School since the 
beginning of the century. He was then one of a group of young painters 
in Dresden, formed under the name of Die Bruecke—The Bridge— 
between the old and the new styles. 
Pechstein paints real things, ships, 
. people, beaches, and forests, but he is 
not what the Soviet zone critic would 
call a realist. He has no obvious political 
message. The bridge he helped to build 
was to span the gap between one form 
of individualistic art and another. The 
Soviet zone authorities have tried to 
build a different kind of bridge. An 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
recently held in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, showed that what communists 
call ‘ formalism ’, or what we might call 
‘art for art’s sake’, is no longer per- 
missible. At this exhibition, all aspects 
of factory and farm life were treated 
sO as to portray the triumph of peaceful 
labour, and the iniquity of western 
policy, which, or so these artists would 
have us believe, is aimed at provoking 
war. Many of the pictures at this exhi- 
bition, like the performances at the 
‘State Opera House, were technically 
excellent, but.because the message that 
it attempted to put across was dictated 
by politics, the show lacked the warmth 
and feeling that only artists working 
for themselves could give it, and so it 
became monotonous, and, at any rate 
to a western eye, failed in its purpose. 
What, then, can one conclude from 
studying this curious existence, side by. 
side, of two cultures that differ not only 
superficially but also basically, appa- 
rently at the very roots of thought? 
No one can tell what art historians will 
write of this city in 100. years from now. They may see 1952 as the 
year in which a significant new movement was born in Berlin, to put 
it once more in the front rank of world art centres. They may be able 
to write that west Berlin’s considerable reliance on entertainment from 
western Europe, and east Berlin’s insistence on political realism in art, 
were only transitional stages. But to one who can view the scene only 
as it is now, less than seven years after the city began to struggle to-its 
feet, a cultural re-awakening such as that of the nineteen-twenties 
appears something to be hoped for, rather than expected in the near 
future. For the moment it is sufficient to say that west Berlin provides 
a freer and more varied entertainment than does the Soviet sector. 
Whether the situation can be improved is a matter that lies in the hands 
of statesmen, for it was after all they, and not the artists, who created. 
the present conditions in Berlin —General Overseas Service 


A useful and inexpensive guide to The Masterpieces in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has just been_published with a foreword by Sir Leigh 


Ashton, with many excellent illustrations (H.M. Stationery Office, 8s. 6d.). 


Among other art books of interest are a reissue of Chinese Art, by Sir 
Leigh Ashton and Basil Gray (Faber, 42s.); Chinese Color-prints from 
the Painting Manual of the Mustard Seed Garden: sixteen facsimiles in 
the size of the originals, with an introduction by Jan Tschichold (distri- 
buted by Allen and Unwin for the Holbein Publishing Company, 21s.); 
a book on Watercolour by Percy Bradshaw (Studio Publications, 25s.); 
and lastly, a fine collection of photographs of Eternal France, by Martin 
Hiurlimann (Thames and Hudson, 42s.), which has an Appreciation of 
France by Paul Valéry, one of the last things he wrote. area 
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The Meaning of Totalitarian Democracy 


By J. L. TALMON 


O the ordinary person in the west the eastern European use 
of the word democracy must appear either mockery or 
hypocrisy. He cannot comprehend how the expression can 
honestly be used to describe a regime where no opposition 
parties are allowed and where ninety-nine per cent. of the population 
are brought to the polls to give a unanimous vote to an exclusive 
pattern of thought and behaviour. The most charitable case that the 
man in the west feels he can make out for the usage of the word 
democracy for a political and economie dictatorship by a small body 


of men iis that it must be a peculiar product of eastern mentality 


and conditions. 


Two Types with a Common Root 

I am attempting here to show that it is legitimate to speak of a 
totalitarian type of democracy as coeval with the liberal type, and thus 
a part of the general European tradition. My contention is that both 
types are rooted in the common eighteenth-century heritage. The 
branching out of the two types of democracy as identifiable rivals and 
enemies occurred only after the common beliefs had been tested in the 
ordeal of the French Revolution. The eighteenth-century philosophy is 
associated in our minds with protest, revolt, and the liberal democratic 
ideas of the rights of man and popular sovereignty. What is often 
forgotten is the Messianic urge behind it. La philosophie signified to 
its believers not merely a body of ideas, but a new instrument, some- 
thing like what dialectical materialism was to mean to the Marxists. 
This instrument was—in the words of Condorcet—‘ capable of ascer= 
taining the truths of natural philosophy, of testing the effects of history, 
and of formulating laws for taste’. But this new universal key was not 
only expected to offer scientific certainty. It was to secure bliss. It bred 
a faith in the-imminent denouement of the historic drama. Men were 
made to feel irresistibly driven to some preordained_ harmonious scheme 
of things. Out of this expectation grew in time the Marxist vision of a 
classless society. 

How to reconcile the postulate of a fully integrated social order 
with individual freedom? The eighteenth century refused to think them 
incompatible. It was steeped in the deep faith in the equation of liberty 
with reason and virtue. When the French Revolution came to disprove 
the equation, the result was the great schism. Most flinched from the 
spectre of force, and fell back upon a trial-and-error philosophy. The 
faith of the others—Jacobins and their descendants—hardened into an 
exclusive doctrine represented by a vanguard of the enlightened. They 
justified themselves—as trustees of posterity—in the use of coercion 
against those who refuse to be free and virtuous. 

Revolutionary Messianism grew totalitarian, but claimed to represent 
the only true democracy. And indeed its totalitarianism was not due to 
the exaltation of such collective entities as state and race as prior to 
man. It set out to save man, man as such. Left totalitarianism may in 
course of time proclaim the party or class to be absolute values. Even 
s0, party membership does not carry with it the type of inescapable 
determinism with which the organic racial state of right totalitarianism 
swallows up the individual. A party may demand absolute obedience, 
but it is after all a mechanically composed group. You can join«it or 
secede from it. Hence the appeal of a universal religion peculiar to 


totalitarian Messianism, but alien to totalitarianism of the right. Further- 


more, again unlike totalitarianism of the right, which considers man to be 
corrupt, unruly and thus in need of a master, left Messianism proclaims 
man to be good and perfectable. Political Messianism became totali- 
tarian not because it denied the value of human personality, but because 
it overrated its capacity for readjusting itself to the harmonious social 
order. . 

Helvetius, Holbach, Morelli and others dreamt of a social system in 
which none would be unhappy but the vicious, none vicious but the 
fools, that is to say the bad calculators. To their vision they gave the 
name of the natural order: natural, because it had logic and cohesion. 
It was to bring into harmony the personal with the general good, and 
resolve the tension between duty and freedom. The question arises: 


\: 


If such an order was natural, why had it never become a historic 
reality? The answer is: Because vested interests were at.work to 
prevent it. Then, it may be asked, what is the warrant of its imminent 
realisation? The answer was that the eighteenth-century philosophy had 
for the first time in history fathomed the ‘ source and origin of all evils 
and crime ’—the belief in the badness of man—and made the momen- 
tous discovery that man was nothing but the creature of education and 
laws. Legislators and teachers had it thus in their power to attune all 
hearts and interests to the harmony inherent in society as in nature. 

The totalitarian implications of this line of thought are apparent. 
If you fix your vision on the type of man as he was meant to be and 
bound to become, you feel no qualms in treating the actual man as 
incomplete, unreal, still as it were a child. You feel free to disregard his 
actual wishes as you presume to know his real ultimate will better than 
he himself knows it. You will impose your own will on him, and will 
deny that you are using violence, but claim to be resorting to strong 
medicine. The very idea of a state of perfect social integration—which 
satisfies all needs and secures all freedoms as an attainable, imminent 
achievement—is an invitation to a government to declare that it has 
already turned the ideal into reality. In which case any complaint by 
the individual against oppression can be—as it was by Saint-Just— 
branded as an expression of vicious selfishness and perversion. 

The starting point having thus been the individual, all emphasis 
comes in.the end to be placed on the collective pattern. The general 
good is sure to satisfy all individual interests on condition of man’s 
learning to adopt the pattern of thought and behaviour required by 
the framework of social integration, instead of his aspiring to realise 
his own unique mode of being. Thus to Buonarroti, colleague of Babeuf, 
and ardent disciple of Rousseau, Helvetius and Robespierre, liberty 
came to ‘reside in. the power of the sovereign, which is the whole 
people, to carry out an impartial distribution of goods and pleasures... 
to restrain within just limits the riches and power of individuals... 
to encourage the arts which are useful to all, and to prescribe those 
which flatter the few’ . . . ‘ For the science of politics "—Buonarroti 
quotes Mably with approval—‘ reduces itself to the art of effectually 
stifling the passions ’“—by the state as spiritual guide. 

While most eighteenth-century writers fought shy of the suggestion 
that their postulate of full social integration was incomplete without 
communist state ownership, it was inevitable that this conclusion 
should sooner or later be drawn as it was by Babeuf, under the impres- 
sion. of the Revolution. The Jacobin inhibitions on the subject were 
overcome, and the vague mystical vision of the natural order received 
thus concreteness and precision. 


Identification with a General Good 

The paradox of freedonry of totalitarian democracy found its most 
effective expression in Rousseau. What he calls the general will is 
another name for the natural order. The general will is outside us, an 
objective truth like a mathematical theorem or a Platonic idea imposing 
itself upon us. It represents at the same time our real will, if we are 
true to ourselves. Freedom is the capacity to will the general will, 
because liberty is the power to rid oneself of selfishness, prejudice and 
perverse urges. The general will, furthermore, can be discerned only 
if all, and everyone as an individual, and not as a member of class, 
party or group, vote. Parties are not channels of public opinion, but 
functions of class interests. Voting connotes not weighing different 
interests, balancing diverse views, but an act of self-identification with 
a general good, the fountain of all true individual interests. This 
clearly points to the idea of a classless society. It is conditioned by an 
expectation that somewhere at the end of the road, after an ever more 
intensive elimination of differences, there will be complete unanimity. 
If so the task is not to let the people speak and accept their verdict, 
wise or foolish, as final. It is to create the conditions for them to be 
able to will their true interest unanimously. In the words of Buonarroti, 
the task was to create an order of “equality and good morals which 
would place all the people ir the same conditions to exercise their 
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legislative power usefully’. If all have to be placed in an equal con- 
dition for the voting to be really democratic, democracy must start 


with the transfer of the surplus owned by the few to make up for the. 


shortage suffered by the many. Democracy is a process of restitution 
according to the school of Babeuf. So long as the task of levelling has 
not been accomplished, it is only those who have no claims to privilege, 
the underprivileged, who are the people and represent democracy. 
Those enjoying privileges are as it were aliens. Their interests are 
illegitimate. Their will is not to be counted among the factors shaping 
the general will. This seals the fact of war between the two camps. 
This war, as the Jacobins were first to demonstrate, is conducted 
by the democratic revolutionary vanguard with a mixture of ultra- 
democratic and totalitarian methods. The people are being mobilised 
for direct action to impress their will upon the constitutional represen- 
tatives by means of mass demonstrations, petitions, deputations, the 
right of the smallest part of the electorate to veto laws passed by 
parliament, imperative mandate, referenda and so on. Has not Rousseau 
taught that a representative assembly was in the nature of a conspiracy 


against the general good? This democratic perfectionism, calculated - 


to. lead to anarchy, is in fact inverted totalitarianism. It is not the 
outcome of a sincere wish to give every shade of opinion a chance of 
asserting itself, but the fruit of a fanatical conviction that there can be 
only one legitimate popular will. This presumed popular will is voiced 
with such self-righteous vehemence and tone of menace, that all other 
wills are cowed, drowned and silenced. 

The most totalitarian potentialities are contained in the seemingly 
most democratic Jacobin right of the people to rise against oppression. 
The people’s insurrection is signalled by the setting up of a revolution- 
ary committee. The very proclamation of the fact abolishes all existing 
constitutional authorities and laws. Had not Rousseau taught that at the 
moment when the represented people took their sovereign rights into 
their own hands, the representatives must step down? The victorious 
popular vanguard, far from calling a free election, inaugurate a revo- 
lutionary dictatorship to eliminate the danger of counter-revolution and 
to prepare the people, steeped in prejudices, to will their true interest. 
A global war is on, in the words of Robespierre, to determine irretriev- 
ably the destinies of mankind. 


Creation of a New Scale of Values 

A new scale of values comes into being. The revolutionary government 
is the supreme command in the global war. It must act with all speed, 
in deepest secrecy; it must resort to ruse. It cannot have its global 
strategy publicly debated. The soldiers in this global war must behave 
like soldiers with unquestioning obedience and implicit trust. Even if 
some measures taken by the supreme command appear disconcerting, 
the soldier must assume that they have perfect meaning in the context 
of global strategy. And so this exercise of dictatorship is proclaimed 
to be the highest reaffirmation of the democratic principle of the revo- 
lutionary ecclesiamilitans. ‘I shall make you brave’, wrote Babeuf, ‘ if 
necessary in spite of yourselves. I shall force you to come to grips with 
our common adversaries. You do not know yet how and where I want to 
march. You will soon see clear my direction, and either you are no 
democrats or you will judge it right and sure’. After praising Robes- 
pierre’s dictatorship as ‘ diabolically well thought out’, Babeuf declares 
that Robespierrism means democracy, the two being identical. The 
people’s revolutionary government must not be treated with the same 
vigilant mistrust as the governments of the past. It is imperative to 
strengthen its hands in its struggle by frequent unanimous votes of 
confidence, bearing the character of an acclamation. As to freedom of 
press and political activity, the very demand is counter-revolutionary. 
To support the revolution there is no need to ask for it. Asking for it 
implies therefore counter-revolutionary designs. The stakes in this 
mortal contest are cosmic. Its conduct being so centralised, the slightest 
alteration of its course by the men at the helm may completely change 
its nature. Hence the slightest deviation perpetrated by one of the 
leaders is a crime that can have only one punishment—liquidation. 

Dictatorship is never proclaimed by totalitarian democrats as an end 
in itself. It is a provisional phase, a violent break-through, a prelude to 
the withering away of the state as an instrument of coercion. But this 
claim represents in fact a play of words. Terror must be employed as 
long as there are reactionaries to fear. In other words, so long as there is 
opposition, terror will have to. go on. Freedom will be granted when 
there will be nobody to make use of it. For liberty has no meaning 
without the power to oppose, and the right to differ. 

The French Revolution bred the Messianic sense of a structural 
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crisis in society. To the believers the revolution, though overpowered, 
had not come to an end. It was on, and with it the state of global war 
with all that it entails. From this point of view Marxism is not an 
entity in itself with a beginning some time in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, but a part of an older and larger movement of political 
Messianism, the Revolution. 

At the present moment, with the growth of the welfare state, the 
division of the world is not into capitalism and social-security-achieving 


communism, ‘but between those who have an empirical approach to 


politics and those who hold fast to the belief in some ultimate, logical, 
exclusively valid social order. This faith answers a deep-seated spiritual 
need. It is perhaps a symptom of weakness to face the harsh fact that 
life is a perpetual never-resolved crisis. The curse upon political 
Messianism is to be born out of the noblest impulses of man, and to 
degenerate into a weapon of tyranny, self-deception and hypocrisy. It 
came into being by a combination of the two instincts most deeply 
embedded in human nature, the yearning for salvation and the 
love of freedom. History has demonstrated the incompatibility of a 
salvationist, all-solving political creed with liberty.—Third Programme 


Balance of Power 


(continued from page 451) 


Russian submarine fleet may greatly outnumber the combined United 
States and British flotillas and thus largely exceed the strength of the 
German “U-boat force in 1939. Obviously, the first thing that has to 
be done, if indeed it is not already under way, is to settle_ this 
distribution and specifically to define the areas of naval and air 
responsibility, having more regard to practical requirements and less 
to national prestige. 

So far Britain has made great sacrifices to United States claims in 
an endeavour to reach an agreement. Will other European powers be 
prepared to make similar concessions in other fields? Or would this be 


regarded as weakness in the face of United States political pressure? 


When we come to consider the deployment of the air forces the first 
point that emerges is the insecurity of the position on the continent 
of Europe. There is evidence to show that General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters is very dissatisfied with the progress made in building airfields 
suitable for use by modern aircraft. To put it bluntly, there has been 
much talk and little action over this vital. requirement, It is not for 
me to say why this should be so, but merely to point out the conse- 
quences. If it is not possible to deploy a sufficient air force in western 
Europe owing to lack of airfields, then the operations of the land 
forces, already handicapped by a numerical inferiority, are going to be 
extremely difficult to conduct to a successful conclusion. 2 

There is a further grave weakness in the air situation. Britain, the 
unsinkable aircraft carrier, is protected by the sea against armies. So 
in North Africa are the strategic airfields secure against land attack. 
But on the mainland of Europe, if the army is defeated, the air 
collapses too. Not until the army in Europe is built up to an adequate 
strength, with the backing of a powerful air force on suitable airfields, 
can we feel that our strategy, at present purely defensive, could in the 
event of war move over to the offensive under the cover of atomic 
bombardment. In case this latter statement is regarded as provocative 
and an indication that the piling up of armaments, and especially the 
atomic bomb, leads to aggressive war, let me say at once that there is 
only one instance in history of a successful defensive war—one of the 
campaigns of Queen Maria Theresa. A war may start with one side 
purely on the defensive but before it can be won there is ample 
evidence to show that offensive operations must in the end be taken 
against the aggressor. Let me also remind you of the United States 
agreement that the atom bomb will only be used with the consent 
of N.A.T.O. : ; 

I hope I have put the picture sufficiently clearly for you to appreciate 
how much still remains to be done before the free peoples can live in 
security. I have also tried to indicate some rather unexpected con- 
sequences, such as the impact of the American way of life, that will flow 
from her present policy unless Europe is prepared to make a real and 
continuing effort to put her military house in order. Britain is doing her 
utmost to rearm with limited resources and a strained economy. In spite 
of these handicaps she is reported on good authority to be doing more 
than the rest of western Europe in combination. We hope her example 
will swiftly be followed.—European Service 
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The New Hampshire Primary Elections | 


By WALTER JAMES 


ENERAL EISENHOWER has won the first round in his 

fight for the Presidency of the United States. In the New 

Hampshire primary elections he gained clear majorities over 

Senator Taft. But of course this is only the first step in a 
long road. . 

These primary elections, which less than half the states in the Union 
hold at all, are little more than straws in the wind, and we have to 
remember that the political winds that blow in America can be pretty 
changeable. What really happened in New Hampshire? The voters 
were doing two things. They were indicating the man they wanted as 
President, and they were choosing delegates to go and vote for his 
nomination at the party convention in the summer. The Republican 
electors, of this mountainous New England state, showed by the way 
they cast their votes that they preferred General Eisenhower to Senator 
Taft as President. This was on one side of their voting papers—the 
so-called popularity test. On the same very complicated voting paper, 
they did something else: they chose fourteen delegates to go to the 
Republican Convention in July. And the delegates they chose were all 
people who at this convention would vote for the nomination of General 
Eisenhower as Republican candidate for the presidency. 

They will be.only a small group in a body of Republican delegates 
well over 1,000 strong. But we can imagine that the Republican Con- 
vention in July will be interested in choosing a candidate popular 
enough to win the presidency. And New Hampshire is at least early 
evidence that General Eisenhower is popular. The polling booths, much 


Senator Robert Taft General Dwight D. Eisenhower 


like ours, were in schoolrooms, power stations, and town halls, up and 
down the rather thinly populated countrified state of New Hampshire. 
Snow is still about in all the hilly districts: the yvoters—farmers, 
textile workers, housewives—were well wrapped up, many of them 
were wearing snow-boots. 

In the polling booths, as well, with a different but equally long list 
of names in front of them, the electors who belong to the Democratic 
Party were choosing their delegates for their own Democratic Conven- 
tion. President Truman was beaten, in the popularity test, and in the 
voting for delegates, by Senator Kefauver, who was Chairman of the 
Senate Crime Investigation Committee. He was not very well known 
until the evidence of that committee was published. It claimed to show 
links between organised crime, gambling gangs and so on, and state 
and federal government officials, Senator Kefauver’s record would 
probably appeal to a state like New Hampshire, which prides itself 
on its puritan founders. 

In this election the Democrats and Republicans were both voting, 
but they were not voting against each other—that comes later. They 
were voting inside their own parties, for the man they wanted to have as 
their own presidential candidate. But New Hampshire is a Republican 
state, where the majority of people are loyal supporters of the 

Republican Party. So the real interest lies in General Eisenhower’s 


President Truman 


Senator Estes Kefauver 


victory over Senator Taft, the famous Isolationist. Can we make 
anything of it? New Hampshire is not America; it is one of the 
smaller states. Perhaps there is one thing we can notice: General 
Eisenhower won without being there. When they voted, he was 
in the eastern Mediterranean, carrying out his duties as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. Of course, the ‘ Eisenhower For Presi- 
dent’ organisation was working hard for him in New Hampshire. They 
got up meetings, where speeches were mixed up with bands, and pretty 
drum majorettes, and stars from the local basket-ball team, and visits 
from the film star, Miss Jinx Falkenburg, who sang Irving Berlin’s 
song ‘I like Ike, I’ll shout it over the mike’, and so on. 

General Eisenhower’s supporters did all this, but they had not got 
their candidate on the spot. Senator Taft was there, for three whole 
days. He stumped around in the snow, visiting the scattered farms, 
shaking hands with the farmers, and letting people know his policy. 
People like to know where their candidates stand. As long as General 
Eisenhower is Supreme Allied Commander, he ‘will not be able to say 
where he stands. For General Eisenhower to get a clear victory in his 
absence, means that the people of New Hampshire, at any rate, like 
Ike quite a lot. We must wait and see whether the Republican Party 
as a whole likes him quite so much.—Light Programme 


Mr. Sumner Welles became Under-Secretary of State in 1936 when Roose- 
velt was about to enter upon his second term. The motive of the appoint- 
ment was plain. The President needed in foreign affairs an experienced 
man upon whom he could rely for the furtherance of policies towards 
which, he was aware, the head of the State Department, Cordell Hull, 
would be cool or even hostile. A combination of this kind, impossible in 
Whitehall, can be tried in Washington, although there is no reason to 
suppose that it could ever be successful. The wonder here is that it should 
have lasted for six years. In Seven Major Decisions (Hamish Hamilton, 
15s.) Mr. Welles’ hardest task is the defence of U.S. recognition of the 
Vichy regime. Mr. Welles has an easier road to traverse when, as against 
the ruthless attacks of the neo-isolationists during the past five years, he 
goes over Roosevelt’s treatment of Japan in the stage before Pearl Harbour. 
The President was ahead of his Service chiefs and all others in estimating 
the gravity and range of the menace from Japan. The policy adopted 
and consistently followed was his own, and-it is here summarised in 
masterly fashion. As for the Yalta’ decisions, similarly condemned since 
Roosevelt’s death and far more widely, Mr. Welles takes them to have 
been altogether inevitable. Mr. Welles is not an unqualified eulogist of 
Roosevelt. For instance, he holds that a great opportunity was missed 
when the tide of war began to turn. The President, he contends, ought 
then to have pressed for the creation of a United Nations Council, charged 
with the duty of working out in advance the lines of the territorial settle- 
ments. The author’s knowledge and vigorous understanding are notably 
displayed, though much less in the first chapter than in the rest of the 
book. His severe comments on French and British policy before 1939 
reveal a curiously inadequate estimate of the difficulties against which 
both Governments were contending. - 
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What Is Greatness? 


By. C. V. WEDGWOOD 


N considering the survival of personality through the centuries, it 

becomes necessary sooner or later to think about greatness. Is it 

a quality of personality or an endowment—something conferred 

or added to personality? What is greatness? Can it be captured 
in a definition? I am reminded of Lord Falkland’s argument: we do 
not know how many hair’s breadths make a tall man or a short man, 
yet we know a tall man when we see him. So of greatness: we know it 
when we see it—or we should do. 


A Quality of Spirit 

Greatness, I am sure, is a quality of spirit: it is that noble element 
in personality that commands respect, that sets certain people apart 
and above the rest. But it has this peculiarity, that although essentially 
spiritual it cannot become itself except by contact with the world. 
Goodness has an independent existence; it can live and die as an end 
in itself. But the qualities—whatever they are—which make greatness 
only indicate their existence when they become in some degree public. 
It is not the flower that is sz in flower even if it blushes unseen. 
It is the diamond in the mine; it only becomes itself when the light 
shines on it and creates the answering flash. Greatness is essentially a 
public quality. Because it is a public quality and connected with fame 
and reputation—things which are always targets of criticism and 
jealousy—it can be corrupted. Great men need not necessarily be good, 
or remain good, because this peculiar quality may be allied to either 
good or bad elements and the good or bad elements may—indeed will— 
be emphasised by it. But there is some confusion about the meaning of 
the word ‘great’ because it always has been used—and_ probably 
always will be used—in a rather crude fashion, specially when public 
opinion attaches it to some particular name: Alexander the Great, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Catherine the Great. A handful 
of names like that suggests that the title ‘Great’ is reserved for the 
conquerors, the rulers of great dominions—in general, for people who 
made a stir in the world, and not a particularly comfortable stir at that. 

But there may be more to it. Taking out another handful, we might 
add Otto the Great, Alfred the Great, and Charles the Great (who was 
so very great that the adjective has become embedded in his name and 
we more usually call him Charlemagne). Even these are all fighters, 
even Catherine, even Alfred (although alone of this company I suppose 
he could claim that his wars were purely defensive). It looks as though 
the tendency has been for the popular voice to acclaim the successful 
warrior, and more especially the conqueror, as a great man. But notone 
of these people was only that. Every one of them was also a ruler or 
administrator of vision and achievement; you may not like the vision 
or achievement, but it was there. Something else comes into it, too— 
the title seems to be bestowed usually with a sense of gratitude. It 
indicates a response not only of admiration or amazement but also of 
thankfulness. It tends to be added to the names of those who give—at 
least to their own people—a sense of security or renewed self-respect 
or elation of spirit. 


Title that is a Response to Personality 

This may not on the surface appear to have much to do with per- 
sonality. But there is a connection: the title great is bestowed at least 
partly in response to personality. A random example occurs to me. 
Why does the title ‘ great’ stick so firmly to Catherine of Russia or 
to Frederick of Prussia, and keep falling off Louis XIV of France as 
though it were a badly glued-on label? Very considerable efforts were 
made to make the label stick during his lifetime. He was clearly the 
most powerful king in Europe and very much the grandest. But the 
title of ‘ great’ has not stuck to him, and I do not think this is due 
to the declining prestige and power of his later years. I suspect he 
lacked something in himself which calls forth this particular kind of 
popular acclaim—that he lacked a certain magnetism of personality— 
the quality so strongly felt in his grandfather, Henry IV (to whom the 
title ‘ great’ has adhered much more firmly), 


What I have been trying to do is to show that if greatness were 
nothing more than the possession or the attainment of great power it 
would hardly be worth our more profound admiration. Yet I believe 
greatness—true greatness, anyway—does deserve the admiration it 
evokes; we have a sense that the world is the richer for it. You remember 
d’Annunzio’s words on Wagner’s death: ‘I] mondo pareva diminuito 
di valore’—the world seemed to be worth less. I am aware that 
d’Annunzio, as a judge of greatness, is not altogether a welcome witness 
today; he made too many mistakes about it in the end. Still, those words 
express very much what the impact of greatness means to us—whatever 
their context. 

But if we must avoid equating greatness with power, we also have to 
avoid equating it with fame. They are not the same thing. There have 
been famous men who have been far from great, and there have been 
many thousands who had this quality and yet have simply vanished, 
obliterated by defeat, disaster, or time. Now and again, we can trace 
the sign of a vanished greatness of this kind. I confess it is one of the 
things which moves me greatly, this hint of greatness coming, some- 
times, from the darkness of some utterly disastrous epoch. I feel this in 
one of the very last of the Roman Emperors, Majorian. He was a 
conscientious officer, who was created Emperor by those who intended 
to use him as a puppet, took the bit between his teeth, and tried to 
save the Empire. It was of course an utterly hopeless task but the effort 
which he made during the four years of his reign was both intelligent 
and heroic. It ended with his abdication and death. Not very much 
beyond the bare outline of his career and the text of a few of his laws 
has survived. But he impressed contemporaries and in their comments 
there lingers a sigh of regret for this noble failure on the extreme edge 
of the abyss. The odd thing is that even Edward Gibbon, a historian 
not much impressed by greatness, being altogether too reasonable and 
cynical, detected and even responded to this so-faintly transmitted 
personality, this almost submerged greatness. 


Shining through the Scum of Corruption 

- But if greatness is not to be confused with fame or success it is. also 
—and this is the rather dismaying thing—not necessarily to be con- 
nected with goodness, either. I have said it is a public quality and 
therefore a very corruptible quality; the strange thing is that it can 
shine not only through the ashes of mischance but even through the 
scum of corruption. Shakespeare knew this when he drew his unfor- 
gettable picture of Mark Antony. This cracked and crumbling figure, 
crumbling both as man and as conqueror, holds and fascinates because 
there is never any doubt that he is the wreck of a great man. And 
Shakespeare’s version only follows and embodies the remarkably 
consistent picture of Mark Antony which comes through from 
antiquity. His was a greatness that was corrupted pretty well from the 
beginning, vitiated by flaws of character and errors of education; 
but somehow flickering through Mark Antony’s far from exemplary 
career there is the recurrent flare of greatness, and this is a greatness 
which one can only explain by saying that it must have been in some 
quality of personality. 

It has always seemed to me that the touchstone of greatness is 
adversity or, at least, conflict. It lies partly in the capacity to do as 
Cleopatra does, in Shakespeare’s words, ‘to make the cinders of my 
spirit shine through the ashes of mischance ’. To go back for a moment 
to those two rather nearly related Kings of France, Henry IV and 
Louis XIV. Was not Henry first seen to be great—and I think con- 
temporary accounts suggest that he was—when he was fighting against 
very heavy odds? The element which stands out as great here is a sort 
of personal resilience—that is much too light a word, though—an 
integrity of personality which made contemporaries feel that, whatever 
happened and in whatever circumstances, this man would be spiritually 
equal to or above the situation. Never mind if he does die on the 
scaffold or in the last ditch; his existence will have been its own 
vindication. 

The final moment of death is important to greatness, and the element 
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of greatness in personality often appears most evidently in the moment 


of final defeat or death. The defeated chieftains, Vercingetorix or 


Caradoc, maintaining dignity and defiance in the teeth of the Roman 
conquest and Roman contempt; or, for that matter, Saint Joan, who 
surely stands out with a more translucent greatness at Rouen than ever 
she did at Orleans. The impact of these stories is somehow deadened 
for us because we first hear them when we are very young. In the 
child’s text book it all looks too easy, and we do not always re-examine 
the facts keenly enough in later life. It needs a knowledge of life to 
grasp the true nature of this kind of heroism—the pain and the anxiety 
and, above all, the terrifying loneliness of the defeated. 

General Paoli, the Corsican patriot who had the essentials of great- 
ness himself, once said that ‘it is impossible not to be afraid of death, 


and those who at the time of dying are not afraid are not thinking of 


death but of applause, or something else which keeps death out of their 
sight; so that all men are equally afraid of death when they see it; 
only some have a power of turning their sight away from it better 
than others ’. 

There is a world of possibilities in the General’s ‘ something else 
which keeps death out of their sight’. A man may be thinking of the 
cause or the faith which he has thought worth dying for, or of the 
quietude of his own conscience, or of posterity—thoughts which suggest 
a nobler perspective than the normal. Every man who dies well is not 
necessarily either a hero or great. But there is something in the admitted 
and uncontrolled terror of death which does not agree with our ideas 
of greatness. No one would dream of blaming Thomas Cromwell for 
writing those broken appeals to Henry VIII for his life when under 
sentence: ‘ The frail flesh inciteth me continually to call to your grace 
for mercy and pardon for mine offences: ... Christ save, preserve, and 
keep you . . . written at the Tower this Wednesday the last of June with 
heavy heart and trembling hand of your highness’ most heavy and most 
miserable prisoner and poor slave. . . Most gracious prince, I cry for 
-mercy, mercy, mercy’. It is painfully. natural, and it sheds a human 
light on this ruthless, ambitious, crafty, colossally able man. But you 
cannot help feeling on reading this that the man was not great—in spite 
of all his ability and ambition and in spite of all the power he had 
wielded. Is greatness, then, some inherent capacity for seeing things in a 


slightly different perspective from that of other people—a capacity 


which -may go equally well with virtues or with vices? 

The simplest way to find this elusive definition of greatness, of course, 
would be to think of some living examples of it. But here we come up 
against immediate difficulties. In our present confusion of thought we 
hesitate to call anyone great because the title has been too often mis- 
bestowed in this century. And there is,.too, an increasing tendency to 
regard the idea of greatness with a good deal of suspicion. We have 
dropped into the habit of cheerfully misquoting Lord Acton as saying 
‘ All great men are bad’. What he did say was a great deal less 
sweeping and it is quite clear from the context that he was using the 
term ‘ great’ in the narrower meaning of ‘ powerful’. But there is no 


Short Story 


By JACK 


6 ES, yes, I know’, Paul shouted, his face crinkled with the 
excitement.and effort of trying to make them understand 
what he really meant. ‘I know it looks big and strong, but 
it isn’t really, because if I got an axe it couldn’t stop me 

from chopping it down and cutting it up to burn on the fire. It only 

looks strong ’. 

The other children looked up at the sycamore, and Sanchia, who 
seemed cross and bored, said rudely, ‘ Oh, he’s just being silly. Let’s 
have another game’. She appealed for a lead to Charles, the eldest of 
them, but he made no move and continued to lie on his back staring 
at the topmost branches of the tree, opening and shutting his eyes 
against the light, fascinated by the blobs of colour that squeezed behind 
his eyelids no matter how quickly and tightly he closed them. He, too, 
was rather tired of Paul, but he felt his authority was being challenged 
and he wanted to assert himself. He remained silent for a time, and 
then said, assuming a tone of quiet contempt, “ You’re only a small boy, 
you know, and that’s a very big tree. Even if Dad let you have the axe 
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doubt the misquotation suits our particular mood. In the twentieth 
century we prefer to see the course of history, our own as well as the 
past, in terms of large, anonymous forces—class war, price revolution, 
the rise and decline of nationalism, or liberalism, or capitalism. I do 
not want to discuss the psychological factors behind this; there was 
bound to be a reaction against the over-romantic interpretation of 
history in the terms of individuals and their influence, and the reaction 
had valuable results, in so far as it has increased our knowledge of the 
past, and our awareness of ordinary people and of forces which had 
barely been noticed before. 

But the unnecessary and unpleasing outcome of this reaction has been 
the suspicion of the great man, and the desire to belittle greatness. It 
is not, of course, anything really new: 400 years ago Montaigne wrote 
“I see the greatest part . . . to affect wit and to show themselves in- 
genious, by obscuring and detracting from the glory of famous actions. 
Let any man present me with the most excellent and blameless action 
and I will oppose it with fifty vicious and bad intentions, all which shall 
carry a face of likelihood’. You could hardly find a better description 
of the denigrating biographical manner that was fashionable a few years 
back. The belief that there are not great men or that if there appear to 
be then they must necessarily be either fraudulent or bad is a notable 
comfort to the small minded. It always has been. But it has not pro- 
tected the twentieth century from elevating some of the most disastrous 
frauds that history has to show. 

Another difficulty about finding greatness in this egalitarian age is 
that there is, and probably always will be, a gross inequality in the 
opportunities for greatness afforded to different people. I have been 
talking almost exclusively in terms of political greatness. But there is 
a reason for this. It is in this particular public sphere that the essential 
quality of greatness comes most often to the test and therefore is 
most often made apparent. The great writer, the great scientist, may 
or may not be also a great man, but their lives do not by any means 
always provide them with opportunities to prove it. 

But there is more to it than that. The social mechanics of our time 
are different, calling for different qualities in leadership. Meanwhile, 
methods of publicity and communication have given unprecedented 
opportunities to the demagogue to set up for a great man, and these 
examples of spurious greatness have made us doubtful about the genuine 
article. The revolt against the too-uncritical romantic elevation of the 
individual was just in itself; so was the critical attack on reputations 
which had been built up to serve political ends. But a particular reaction 
against particular exaggerations becomes dangerous when it is extended 
into a general reaction against the idea of greatness itself. 

I think it is a mistake to jettison standards and examples—some of 
which have served well in the past—without having anything clear to 
put in their place. Historical theories alter and so do social theories, 
but human demands remain much the same. In the long run, we will not 
be better for the cynicism which breaks down standards and delights 
to equate the great only with the bad.—Home Service 


The Butterfly 


SEDDON 


and asked you to chop it down—which he wouldn’t—it’d take you 
ages to do it’. 

‘Well, I know it would’. Paul was still shouting with excitement. 
‘But I could do it, if Daddy let me and everything, even if it took me 
ever so long. What I mean is, the tree couldn’t stop it happening to it. 
So it’s a weak thing really. That’s all I mean’. 

Annoyance drew down the corners of Charles’ mouth; he was sure 
now that Paul was deliberately trying to best him, just to show off in 
front of Sanchia. A sharp feeling of irritation found an outlet in rapid 
movement, and he came abruptly to his feet. ‘ You’re an ass, Paul, an 
absolute ass! ’, he said. He had to control his voice to prevent it from 
becoming shrill. ‘Come on, Sanchia, let’s go and leave this absolute 
ass to himself ’. 

Sanchia was only too pleased. She and Charles began to run as fast 
as they could up the lawn in the direction of the terrace, indicating that 
Paul’s company was intolerable and that he wasn’t to follow. Paul 
watched them go and forced tears into his eyes, not because he was 
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upset at their leaving him but because it was pleasant to feel sorry for 
yourself sometimes. It was like that when Mother said he wasn’t to 
have another cake and then relented later and offered him one, and he 
refused because the feeling he had was better than having the cake. It was 
a feeling that soon wore off, and then he used to be sorry that he had 
made his mother give in to him in that way. But then it was too late, 
and for hours afterwards he felt muddled about his mother, was sure 
that he loved her more than ever, but wasn’t sure that she ‘still loved 
him. He continued to look towards the terrace, where his brother and 
cousin were sitting together on the swing-seat, laughing and talking in 
undertones, like two conspirators. Their manner excluded him com- 
pletely. Then the tears became too big for his eyes, and he experienced 
a glow of sheer delight as they welled out on to his cheeks and rolled 
down, slowly, slowly, to his chin. They had a curious taste, but it was 
nice. He sat down again on the lawn, and with a mournful expression, 
leaned against the tree and concentrated on producing more tears. But 
none would come, hard as he tried, and there was no longer any 
pleasure in being sad and neglected. 

A chaffinch swooped for the tree and landed on one of the lower 
branches, making a fussy, agitated sound with its wings. Paul twisted 
sideways to stare and thought how funny it was that birds should always 
be wanting to look in every direction at once. He laughed, and then 
regretted it immediately, for the bird flew away. He had come across 
a bird last week, hopping and fluttering near the blackberry bushes, and 
he had been able to catch it and hold it in his cupped hands. It was 
only a youngster and must have hurt itself because when he opened 
his hands and stretched out his arms it didn’t fly off, but just stayed 


there quietly, crouching against his palms as though trying to hide. He’ 


thought how easy it would be for him to bring his palms together and 


crush it-to death, and he did move them so that they began to press ~ 


gently against the bird, which became frantic, scratching and tickling 
his skin with its tiny claws. Then he felt its heart throbbing so rapidly 
that he was suddenly afraid of holding a creature of such miraculous 
and pitiable frailty, and mingled with his fear was a feeling of great 
tenderness for the bird in its weakness and complete dependence on him 
to be kind. He took it to the gardener, who was brewing tea on the 
oil-stove in the summer-house, and told him how he had found it and 
how frightened it had been when he pretended to crush it in his hands. 
Wilson said he would try to locate the nest, which was probably some- 
where in the garden, and then added something about ‘cruel young 
devils, always wanting to hurt things’. 

Wilson had been wrong about him and the bird. He hadn’t wanted 
to hurt it, he’d only pretended. What he had meant to show Wilson was 
that he knew about harming and killing things, and that he also knew 
it was wrong, not just because his parents had said so, but because he 
really understood how all living things depended on each other for their 
existence. Paul wondered what it would have been like if he had 
crushed the bird, and the thought made him tremble with disgust and 
excitement. It was the same sort of feeling he had about the tree. It was 
tall and thick and its roots went right down into the ground, but it 
couldn’t save itself if Father wanted to get rid of it and asked for it to 
be cut down, or if he himself was so wicked as to cut it down without 
permission, just for the fun of seeing it topple. Even the strongest things 
had to depend on others not wanting to hurt them. 

Charles had been angry with him just now when he had tried to 
explain. It was strange that he and Sanchia didn’t understand that 
he wasn’t just being silly. He’d tell them about it later, when they 
were friendly again. Rubbing his hand against the rough bark of the 
tree, he whispered, ‘It’s all right, I wouldn’t harm you for anything. 
Don’t you worry’. It made him feel better to say that. He was 
reassuring himself as well as the tree. 

It was silent now in the garden, the dazed silence of a hot afternoon, 
with everything in suspense; the day had lost its impetus and needed 
to be revived. Tea was opportune. Paul lay quite still and closed his 
eyes, waiting for his mother’s call. He would hear her voice calling 
from the terrace, ‘ Paul, Paul! ’, and he would get up quickly so as to 
have that queer dizzy feeling in the head, and he would set off running 
straight away, faltering at first with the dizziness, and then gathering 
speed and balance as his head cleared. It was a lovely moment, that, 
just as your head cleared and you ran on, full of strength and energy 
again, ready to laugh and talk to people, and think about things 
that had happened. It was like the time they had gone out looking 
for mushrooms in the early morning, and the meadow had been full 
of a white mist, and he had burst suddenly out of the mist shouting, 
“Here I am’, after he’d heard them talking and wondering where he 
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was. One moment you were alone, far away in the quiet mist, and the 
next, just because you yourself wanted to come back, you were out of it, 
into the sunshine, and with everybody again. 

Paul waited with delicious, drowsy expectancy, prepared, yet not 
impatient, savouring the meantime. Then, without warning, the 
summons came, knifing through the heavy air, thrilling and rousing 
him at once, and he was up and away, rushing headlong for the 
terrace, eager for life, thankful that it had been renewed. He thought, 
as he took his place at the table, that he liked tea best of all meals, 
especially in the summertime when they could have it on the terrace. 
It didn’t interrupt things so much, and you didn’t have to pretend to 
eat if you didn’t feel hungry. He watched the ‘tea splashing into the 
cups as his mother poured, and decided that because he was so thirsty 
he wouldn’t drink his until the last, until the biscuits and the sand- 
wiches had made him even thirstier. Then there would be the great 
pleasure of drinking two cups straight off, one after the other, in long, 
quenching draughts. 

At the end of the meal and the second cup, he wondered if Charles 
and Sanchia were ready to be friends again. Just then, Sanchia 
announced suddenly, * Mrs. Stafford, Paul’s been talking about cutting 


‘down the sycamore ’. 


Too swiftly, Paul said, ‘No, I didn’t’, but Charles interrupted 
angrily, ‘ Yes he did, Mother. He said if he had an axe, he’d chop it 
down’. : 

Paul felt confused and helpless. He turned to his mother, but she 
looked away from him with an expression that added a feeling of 
guilt and shame to his confusion, as though he had been found out 
after committing a wrong act in secret. ‘ Mother’, he whispered, but 
she was saying to her husband, ‘ Will you have a talk with Paul? 
I think you’d better 
speak to him’. 

‘Mother’, he whispered again, but his father said, ‘Come along 
Paul’, and he had to leave the table and follow him across the terrace 
and into the lounge. They stood together by the fireplace, and he 
could hear Charles and Sanchia laughing outside, enjoying themselves, 
already forgetting about him. ‘ The beasts’, he thought, with sudden 
fury, hating them. Why hadn’t his mother come too? He had a sense 
of betrayal, and his lips began to quiver, though he tried hard to keep 
them firm. 

His father’s voice was gentle, but he was frowning. He had lost 
an arm in the war, and he stood now, as always, stiff and erect, an 
empty sleeve pinned across his chest, challenging his disability. 


‘We're not annoyed with you Paul’, he said, ‘ but we want you to. 


know that it’s wrong, this wanting to harm and destroy things. There’s 
so much of it in the world, and you mustn’t add to it’, 

Paul started to say, ‘I know, it isn’t fair—’, but his father misunder- 
stood and interrupted, ‘I quite appreciate the feelings you may have 
had about the bird and the tree. Most of us have them, especially 
when we’re young. But we must learn control, kindliness’. _ 

The tone was grave, yet friendly, and Paul was soothed for a 
moment. Then again he heard the laughter from the terrace, and 
with sudden compulsive savagery, he shouted, ‘I hate Wilson. I hate 
Charles and Sanchia’. ; 

His father seemed tired. ‘ Please apologise for that’, he said. Paul 
pressed his lips together and shook his head. He was shaking with 
fear and anger, but he was determined that he wouldn’t even eee to 
explain. His heart raced, and he felt hot and stifled. 

“Then go to your room! ” 

Paul obeyed at once. He went upstairs quickly, hoping for the relief 
of tears, but none would come, even when he lay down on his bed, 
which seemed alien and lonely with the sun shining outside; and then 


he was glad the tears had-not come, and there was a fierce pride in not 


allowing himself to cry. He concentrated on maintaining his anger, 
but a part of his mind ached for his mother, and he found himself 
willing her to come upstairs to him. But if she did he would ignore 
her when she came into the room and would go on staring at the 
ceiling without a word when she spoke to him. He was finished with 
Charles and Sanchia and Wilson, but he didn’t care so much about 
them, it was his mother he wanted to hurt. She had let all this happen 
to him, she hadn’t tried to stop them all being unfair, she had just 
gone on sitting at the table as though it didn’t concern her when his 
father was talking to him in the lounge. He listened for footsteps 
on the stairs, holding his breath so as not to miss the slightest sound, 


and soon he felt anger slipping away and in its place there was misery, 


and a terrible uncertainty about whether he had been right to shout 
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at his father in that way. Tears began to prick his eyes, but this time 
he fought hard against them, moving his head impatiently on the 
pillow. ‘I won’t, I won’t! ’, he said aloud, scrambling abruptly from 
the bed and going across to the window, hoping that quick assertive 


movement would help him to regain his anger. 


It was then he saw the butterfly, blue-winged, exquisite, clinging to 
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a fold of the curtain, quivering on the point of flight. For an instant, 
Paul was entranced. And then the tears came, and with them, sobs 
that seemed to tear at his throat and a frenzied impulse that made 
him strike the insect to the floor, made him stamp on it again and 


again, grinding its fragile elegance into the carpet. 


He did not see his mother, staring at him from the open door. 


—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Mystery of Mind and Brain 

Sir,—One finds almost weekly now some 
oracular pronouncement that we are well on the 
way to resolving the mystery of the brain-mind 
problem, or that the mystery was only a pseudo- 
problem due to confusion in the usage of words. 
One such example is the review by Professor 
J. Z. Young of the second edition of Sherring- 
ton’s book, Man on his Nature, in THE LISTENER 
of March 6. 

Professor Young is lavish in his praises of 
Sherrington’s book, but ever so gently suggests 
that it is all rather out of date, having unfortun- 
ately been written as long ago as 1937. We are 
informed that in the light of our new knowledge 
we need think of ‘ mental activity’ as being no 
different in principle from ‘heart activity’ or 
even ‘leg activity’. It is all a matter of the 
“memory engram printed on the brain’. What 
is this ‘new knowledge’ that leads Professor 
Young to these dogmatic statements so startling 
to a neurophysiologist? We are given these 
clues. (1) There is now a ‘new language for 
tackling the problem’ which is powerful and 
almost certain to gain general acceptance. (2) 


We are told of a new science of ‘information — 


theory’. (3) There are the marvels of calculat- 
ing machines. (Surely the electronic tortoise 
should be included.) (4) Memory is not quite 
such a mystery. (5) There are new statistical 
methods for 
activity. 

I would like to state that Sherrington was 
not ignorant of the inferences that Professor 
Young and others make from this ‘new know- 
ledge’ but he regarded them as completely 
beside the point. For example: ‘ The two (the 
mind and the physiological reactions of the 
brain) for all I can do remain refractorily apart. 
They seem to me disparate; not mutually con- 
vertible; untranslatable the one into the other’. 
I had the privilege of a long conversation with 
Sherrington only nine days before he died and 
he kept referring with emphasis to the dualistic 
nature of man. I would suggest that Professor 
Young is the victim of wishful thinking if the 
clues that he mentions lead to his conclusions, 
or rather I should say, to his insinuations. For 


_ his general theme is that, in the inevitable line 


of progress, all that we now call ‘mind’ will be 
explicable .eventually as our brain activity, and 
that ‘ We can say everything that we want to say 
quite well without speaking all the time as if we 
were inhabited by a spirit called mind’. 

I submit that Professor Young has given us no 
evidence that this will be so, but he may have 
confused some of us by the generosity and en- 
thusiasm with which he gives us his words. In 
essentials Sherrington would not have written 
differently in 1952 than in 1937, and it should 
be stated that the 1951 edition of Man on his 
Nature has been extensively revised, having over 
100 pages excised and new material. added. 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford | ’ J. C. EccLes 


studying patterns of nervous- 


Sir,—In your issue of March 6, under the - 


title ‘The Mystery of Mind and Brain’, Pro- 
fessor Young pays tribute to the 1937 Gifford 
Lectures of the late Sir Charles Sherrington. 
They are indeed the most comprehensive and 
detailed statement of the unsolved problem of 


the mind and brain relationship yet formulated, © 


and as such are of the greatest value. 

But when Professor Young goes on to 
suggest that ‘possibly this is. one of the 
mysteries that is not there’, we are entitled to 
expect some evidence for such a statement. 
Repeated readings of the talk fail to reveal a 
single shred of concrete evidence—merely hope- 
ful suggestions. The nearest approach to any- 
thing definite is in the phrase ‘the influence 
of the memory engram imprinted on the 
brain . ...? What is this imprinted ‘engram ’? 
Is it an observed physical fact, or a theory, or 
just a fancy? Optimism is all very well, but 
surely it is futile to deal with this problem on 
any but a strictly scientific basis. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.10 H. R. CLark. 


The European Army 


Sir,—I should like to reply briefly to the 
letter from Mr. Denis Healey published in your 
last issue. Mr. Healey’s argument appears to me 
to rest upon the misconception that any loose 
framework, such as that provided by N.A.T.O., 
can give France the security she demands 
against a possib'e resurgence of German mili- 
tarism in-its more virulent form. This I believe 
to be unsound because a German contribution 
to N.A.T.O. based upon a national army, over 
which Germany had full control, would alone 
put her on an equal footing with the other 
member nations. 

M. Pléven’s original plan for a European 
army gave in great detail an organisation which 
would produce an integrated force with adequate 
safeguards during German rearmament. This 
was rightly deemed to be impracticable in the 
first stage, mainly I contend because it out- 
stripped political developments. I still think 
however, that it is the ultimate goal. 

It seems to me also to be a misreading of the 
Lisbon talks and other political developments 
to assume that the European Defence Com- 
munity is ‘ stillborn’. It may well be in its early 
life rather a sickly infant but I still hold that it 
can grow into the lusty child we should wish 
the European army to be without our direct 


. contribution but with all the goodwill and help 


which we and the United States of America can 
wield through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 L. O. LYNE 


‘Panzer Leader’ 
. Sir,—In dealing. with Guderian’s memoirs, 


your reviewer took the strange course of focuss- 
ing his criticism on my foreword. Having 


forced a reply in this way, he calls it an ‘ attack’ 
on his review. That is all too like the present-day 
aggressors’ habit of calling their victim the 
aggressor if they meet any resistance. Your 
reviewer manifested another characteristic of 
theirs in the assurance with which he declares: 
“history will support me’. 

His letter shows a failure to comprehend any 
of the three simple points that I made in my 
letter the previous week. His incomprehension 
is self-exposed when, in trying to show that 
Guderian’s Channel thrust in 1940 was essen- 
tially the same in idea as the 1917 Cambrai 
plan, he actually shows that it was essentially 
different, For he states that ‘ the final object of 
Cambrai’ was that of ‘rolling up the hostile 
line’. The basic idea that Guderian followed 
was to lose no time in rolling up the line, but 
to drive on deep to cut the enemy’s communica- 
tions far in the rear. 

Unfortunately, this country and its allies have 
had to pay a terrible price for what Mr. 
Churchill in his memoirs describes as the general 
lack of ‘any effective comprehension of the 
consequences ’—while, very honestly, admitting 
that he shared it. If it persists, after the bitter 
lesson of 1940, we may pay a bigger price. 

But there is worse than incomprehension on 
your reviewer’s part in the way he tries to con- 
vince your readers that ‘Guderian, on his own 
showing, obtained his ideas from the battle of 
Cambrai’. He cites an iso’ated sentence from 
the book, referring merely to the concentration 
of armour—and in quoting this he leaves out 
the comma in the middle of it, thus altering the 
sense. Moreover he omits the significant sentence 
immediately preceding and also the sentence 
immediately following, in which Guderian states 
the source from which he got the idea of a 
‘long-range’ armoured thrust as carried out in 
1940. If your reviewer had been honest enough 
to quote that sentence, the difference would have 
been obvious to your readers. 

It is always profitable to discuss points where 
there is mutual desire for truth and care for 
accuracy. But it is waste of time to continue an 
argument with someone who twists them, un- 
wittingly or otherwise. 

In order that your readers may be able to 
judge for themselves, it becomes necessary to let 
them see the complete passage, which runs as 
follows: : 

It was principally the books and articles of 
the Englishmen, Fuller, Liddell Hart and Martel, 
that excited my interest and gave me food for 
thought. These far-sighted soldiers were even 
then trying to make of the tank something more 
than just an infantry support weapon. They 
envisaged it in relationship to the growing 
motorisation of our age, and thus they became 
the pioneers of a new type of warfare on the 
largest scale. 

I learned. from them the concentration of 
armour, as employed in the battle of Cambrai. 
Further, it was Liddell Hart who emphasised the 
use of armoured forces for long-range strokes, 
operations against the opposing army’s communi- 
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cations, and also proposed a type of armoured 
division combining panzer and panzer-infantry 
units. Deeply impressed. by these ideas I tried to 
develop them in a sense practicable for our own 
army. So I owe many suggestions of our further 
development to Captain Liddell Hart, 
Yours, etc., 
Wolverton B. H. Lippe_y Hart 


Origins of Bolshevik Thought 


Sir,—I have read the angry letter of Mr. 
Garcia Prada. He does not like my quotations 
from Bakunin and is particularly indignant at 
my attributing the authorship of Nechaiev’s 
Revolutionary catechism to Bakunin, This, 
writes Mr. Garcia, is worse than sheer nonsense. 
I am, however, quite content to remain in the 
company of Mr. E. H. Carr who in his life of 
Bakunin states: ‘the Revolutionary catechism 
is a typical specimen of one of Bakunin’s 
favourite forms of composition. Even the pam- 
phlet signed with Nechaiev’s name bears marks 
of Bakunin’s hand’ (page 380). The author of 
the most recent book on Bakunin, M. Benoit 
Hepner, is equally firm on this point. We read 
in Bakounine et le panslavisme révolutionnaire 
(page 196) that the fact that the catechisme révo- 
lutionnaire, found on Nechaiev, was written by 
Bakunin can now be considered as proven. It 
is quite true that Bakunin wrote also a second 
catechism for his secret society—Fraternité 
Internationale—but this has nothing to do with 
Nechaiev. Mr. Garcia Prada would be well 
advised to study the literature on Bakunin; he 
would then see that those who do not follow 
the old Bakuninists in denying Bakunin’s share 
in Nechaiev’s work are neither necessarily 
readers of Pravda or marxists nor do they deny 
Bakunin’s genius.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.C.4 A. J. HALPERN 


6 . % | 
Swann in Love 

Sir,—For the interest of lovers of Proust who 
have heard ‘Swann in Love’ (broadcast in the 
Third Programme on March 7) or may mean 
to listen to a further repeat, may I point out 
that la petite phrase of the ‘ Vinteuil Sonata’, as 
played in this programme, in an arrangement 
by Mr. Michael Head, is in fact the phrase that 
was in the mind of Marcel Proust? 

He identified it in a letter to Jacques de 
Lacretelle, written about 1921, as ‘ the charming 
but infinitely mediocre phrase of a sonata for 
piano and violin by Saint-Saéns, a musician I 
don’t like. (I will show you the exact passage, 


T have never heard the footfalls 
of my neighbour 

who lives in the next room. ~ 
If his voice has a message 

I have never received it. 

Yet he exists 

aSaivexast: 


Our two rooms are separated 
by a single wall, 

by a single window 

with a crystal square. 


As up and down I stalk, 

straining in that.movement to trap 
the meaning of my existence, 
discreetly I glance 

into the next chamber: 

through the glass square 

straining to examine 

the haunt of my neighbour. 


Our rooms resemble each other 
as copies of the same picture. 
The same portraits on the walls, 
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which recurs several times, and which was the 
triumph of Jacques Thibaud.) ’ 

Mr. Rayner Heppenstall and I, after studying 
the two Saint-Saéns sonatas for piano and violin, 
came to the conclusion that the phrase referred 
to must be the one recurring in the first move- 
ment of the Sonata in D minor. We could not 


be certain that we were right, however, until. 


Mr. George Painter drew my attention to an 


article by Miss Dorothy Adelson in Music and 


Letters, July 1942. In this article she quotes a 
letter from Reynaldo Hahn: ‘ Saint-Saéns’ 
D Minor Sonata had pleased Proust very much, 
and particularly the singing phrase in the first 
movement ’. 

M. Hahn went on to add that he himself 
believed that Ja petite phrase was, in Proust’s 
mind, an amalgam between the Saint-Saéns 
phrase and that of the César Franck Sonata for 
piano and violin. My own view, however, is 
that though the ‘ Vinteuil Sonata’ as a whole 
is an ‘amalgam’, Proust’s letter to Jacques de 
Lacretelle makes it perfectly clear that he had 
the one phrase only in mind, and I believe 
Proust’s admirers may be assured that they are 
hearing, in the reconstruction ‘ Swann in Love’, 
the exact phrase which was the ‘ National 
Anthem’ of Swann and Odette, and later of 
Marcel and Albertine —Yours, etc., 

London, W.2 PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Thoughts on Coventry Cathedral 
Sir,—Mr. Knowles is a cynic; and it serves 
him right that I have to deprive him of his 
pious hopes. Coventry Cathedral is not of the 
super-size of St. John the Divine in New York. 
Its total length is a mere 300 feet. Also, as I 
said in my talk, the funds are there. So, when 
the licence arrives, building can start and should 
not take more than five years.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


Carlyle and Television 

Sir,—The white sculptured figure of Thomas 
Carlyle facing the television aerial, shown in 
the composite cover picture of THE LISTENER 
of March 13, brings to mind a statement in one 
of his essays. Deploring his subject’s limited 
powers of description, Carlyle visualises the 
conveying of a remote scene ‘ . as in some 
clear mirror, or swift Daguerreotype delineator, 
a living picture . . . as it looked and was! ’” 
Yours, etc., 

JouN B. FRANCEY 


The Mirror 


the same plaster cast 
on his 
and on my table. 


Glasgow, W.3 


Astonished I stop 
and look my neighbour in the eye, 
astonished he looks back. 


He wears my features, 
in my shape 
his body is wrapped. 


Perhaps he also thinks 

I have stolen 

his suit. 

Can the garments I wear 
be in fact my neighbour’s? 
Or am I my neighbour 
and only the clothes mine? 


At this hour of trial 

who can show me 

my real self? 

Who can, with inexorable certainty, 
deny the split 

of my person? 


The Longevity of Toads 


Sir,—Among the Mss. of Thomas Machell, 
the seventeenth-century Westmorland historian, 
preserved in the Dean and Chapter’s archives in 
Carlisle, is a statement, made in 1692, that 
Thomas Blemire, an Appleby butcher, declared 
that working in the lead mines at Silver Band, 
Milburn, 
they found in a Rock of spar which they clave 
with a wedge and a great Iron mell, a live toad 
in a round hole’. The statement adds that 
Blemire struck the mell and Ed. Threlkeld of 
Dufton held the wedges. The toad was taken 
up to the surface in a kibble, but died when it 
got to the air. —Yours, etc., z 

Penrith C. Roy HuDLESTON 


Better Milk Puddings 


Sir,—Miss Anne Beaton, in THE 1 iSrEnER of 
February 28 suggests that macaroni should be 
“ steeped’ 2-3 hours ’ before cooking it. No Italian 
housewife would do such a thing. The axiom 
is: keep macaroni dry untif you drop it into 
boiling water. All chefs confirm this. All 
macaroni manufacturers repeat it constantly. 

The matter is of some importance in present 
conditions, for, although we in Britain eat only 
four ounces of macaroni per head, per annum, it 
is an extremely useful food that can easily be 
made into delicious savouries enriched with 
cheese, eggs, pulses, tomatoes, mushrooms, and 
other vegetables. Macaroni also makes excellent 
curries, pies, and croquettes, and is useful for 
soups of the Minestrone type, omelette fillings, 
stews, and fritters. 


But British housewives do not take 
kindly to the cooking of these items. ‘Too 
much bother. Too much time in_ the 


kitchen ’, they say. And Miss Beaton’s regrettable 
advice adds just a bit more bother and 2-3 hours 
preparation time, and a little additional con- 
fusion by her instruction to ‘ break the macaroni 
into inch lengths’; practically all the macaroni 
in Britain is ready cut into short lengths. 

Modern’ macaroni is also manufactured so 
skilfully that it can be cooked in seven minutes. 
This, however, applies to the preliminary boiling. 
For many dishes, an extra tender and succulent 
effect is wanted, and this is got not by soaking 
the macaroni before it is boiled but by about 
forty-five minutes’ baking after it is boiled, and 
mixed with the tasty and nourishing ingredients 
mentioned above.—Yours, etc., 


St. Albans IVAN BAKER 


Having fruitlessly sought an answer, 
I turn away in despair. 

On the desk, 

which may or may not 

be my own, 

this cheap plaster cast 

stands erect before me, 

a meaningful sphinx. 


Violently I grasp it, = * 
violently I hurl it : 
against the crystal square. 

And in the fractured glass 

I seek for my reply. 


Now it is as if 

a bottle of ink had been flung 

to spatter my neighbour’s form. 
And I feel my unhurt face, 

and I explore my untouched person, 
the unbroken unity 

which is myself. 


G. TH. VAFOPOULOS 
(translated by FRANCIS KING) 


‘and haveing sunk 15 fathom deep | 
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The Garden in March 


AM always rather pleased when March 
arrives, despite the sometimes cold, windy 
spells. You can begin to think of all those 
lovely things in the garden, and not so far 

off, either, at the rate time flies these days. There 
are several things that must be done, however: 
the pruning, or I should say the cutting down, 
of the buddleias, that lovely race of plants that 
flowers late in the summer and autumn in the 
back of the shrubbery, or on a wall. To get 
those lovely, long, slender panicles of lilac and 
purple, up to two feet in length, you must cut 
last year’s growth hard back now, for if you 
leave them they get out of hand, producing a 
little bit of flower at the end of a stick as high 
as the chimney pots. So please prune hard now. 
If you are planting, put in Magnifica or May- 
ford Purple, two good sorts, and give them a 
good piece of soil to grow in. 

Another late-flowering shrub that is not grown 
nearly enough is Hydrangea paniculata, which 
is nothing like the Hortensis or round-headed 
kind you all know so well. How can I describe 
the trusses of flowers? They are like little 
pyramids of white and pink starry flowers, a 
good length and very showy, on brown stems of 
about two to three feet long. This is just the 
shrub for the busy man—which means, I sup- 


Hydrangea paniculata 


pose, that we all ought to grow it. A nice, rich 
soil and an annual mulch with hop manure will 
suit it down to the ground. It is very showy 
in the mixed shrub and flower border too, 
planted in groups of three to five and two feet 
apart, and it stays in flower for months. All it 
needs is very hard pruning at the present time 
before it starts to grow. Leave only about four 


eyes at the base of each strong shoot and cut — 


any fine stuff right out. 
The hardy fuchsias should be in every garden, 
no matter what size; they are no trouble. They 


By F. H. STREETER 


. usually throw up fresh growths from the base 


every year, which means drastic pruning now 
(or a little later in the midlands and north, 
just in case of prolonged frost). Cut them. right 
down; if you leave them they make long, knotty 
stems, unlike anything on earth. They make 


lovely little hedges or partitions, Riccartont and - 
Discolor, while on the rockery Tom Thumb’ 


flowers all through the summer. 

You know that odd corner of yours that needs 
something out of the ordinary? Why not try a 
pampas grass, Sunningdale Silver? It is a 
beauty, with such lovely plumes, and lasts until 
Christmas; for a bed in the lawn in the front 
of the house it is just the very thing. Make a 
nice bed for it now with some good soil, put 
one plant in the centre, and there you are! Clip 
the old foliage now. When you handle the long, 
graceful leaves, keep your coat on, as they can 
give you a nasty tear on your bare skin. 

Do not forget to cut those dogwoods and 
sallies down now: those brightly coloured 
barks down by the pond or the river. By doing 
this every March you get that wonderful celour- 
ing in the barks. If the old pieces are getting 
rugged, just stick in a few of the young growths 
and they will root like weeds. Use the prunings 
for flower sticks: very useful, and they save 
you pounds. 

Here are some quick tips: If you wish to 
increase your snowdrops, plant them now in 
little groups. Leave the flower and seed-pods 
on. Top dress those little hardy cyclamen with 
leaf soil. Get your grass paths nicely edged up; 
make a smart job of this. Plant your early- 
rooted chrysanthemum cuttings in a frame for 
a week or two if you can. 

Now for vegetables: did you ever make a 
nice seed-bed and raise your own plants for 
vegetables instead of begging or buying and 
never knowing what you were getting? First 
select a nice open site at one end of your ground; 
fork it three or four times lightly, breaking down 
all the lumps till you have a really fine tilth; 
then draw the drills, very shallow, twelve inches 
apart and just scatter a little powdered lime or 
some dry wood ash; sow the seed very thinly 
and lightly cover over, scuffing the fine soil with 
the heels of your shoes; and finally rake the 
whole bed over neatly. Label each variety clearly, 
and if birds are troublesome get a piece of old 
fish netting to cover the whole bed about twelve 
to eighteen inches from the ground. 

For this sowing the following are just a 
guide: Brussels sprouts (these take a long time 
to grow); cauliflower Early Giant (take no 
notice of the word Giant because you can always 
use them small—about the size of a cricket ball); 
Michaelmas White broccoli and Winter White 
leeks; Prizetaker kohl rabi if turnips are not 
very good on your ground; and one row of cos 
lettuce. (Get a variety that is self-hearting and 
does not have to be tied up.) You had better 
have a few of the cabbage variety of lettuce, too, 
as they will come in more quickly, but do not 
sow too thickly, as it only means extra thinning 
and waste of good material. ? 

As to the general cropping: one row of 
Little Marvel pea (this is a beauty and needs 
only very short sticks); another row of Long- 
pod broad beans (and do not forget to draw up 
a little soil alongside those autumn-sown plants, 
now about four inches high; it gives them pro- 
tection from the wind). You must get in a few 


rows of early potatoes and begin to get the 
ground ready for the main crop. What about 
two short rows of spinach? The summer sort, 
Victoria, will give you some perfect dishes. If 
you do not care for spinach, put in a few early 
Globe beet. 

There are plenty of other jobs. First the 
spring cabbage bed: the plants are moving fast, 
so hand-weed it for a start, especially if chick- 


Fuschia Riccartoni 


weed is present; then hoe between the rows, 
removing any yellow leaves (which I hope you 
have not got); then draw up a little soil each 
side, like earthing up potatoes: this will keep 
them firm and they will sit on top of the ridge 
beautifully. Keep a look-out for pigeons: they 
are demons for spring cabbage. Do not give 
them artificial manures; a little soot, yes, but 
nothing stronger—you want hearts, not leaves. 

The autumn-sown onions are ready for going 
out into their growing quarters. Do not plant 
them too deeply, but make the soil firm. These 
are for summer use and will be off the ground 
in time for another crop. A few rows of short 
or early Horn carrots should now go in; and I 
think you should get the parsnips in if you like 
them, although you can sow these in July if 
you like them very young. 

Here are some quick tips for the vegetable 
garden. Use your Purple Sprouting broccoli as 
it turns in; do not let it get old and stringy. 
Make sure your herb border is top-dressed with 
_a nice gritty compost. Put-out those few early 
peas raised in boxes. If you save a pinch of your 
own onion seed, put the selected bulbs in now, 
in some corner.—Home Service 


The Reith Lectures for 1951, given by Lord 
Radcliffe on The Problem of Power, and originally 
printed in THE LISTENER, have now been published 


in book form by Secker and Warburg at 8s. 6d. 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 12-18 


Wednesday, March 12 


House of Commons begins general debate 
on Budget 


South African Minister for Economic 
Affairs. announces reduction in imports 
of consumer goods 


Results of primary elections in New Hamp- 
shire show setbacks for Senator Taft and 
President Truman 


Thursday, March 13 


President of Board of Trade gives details 
of a new system of purchase tax to replace 
utility scheme 


National Executive Committee of Labour 
Party. approves resolution reimposing 
Standing Orders agreed to by Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party 


Western. Powers propose to Russia treaty 
restoring Austrian independence 


Friday, March 14 


U.N. Disarmament Commission begins 
work in New York _ 


Building Societies’ Association recommends 
increase in mortgage charges 


Delegates of National Union of Mine- 
workers protest against Budget proposals 


B.BC. television station at Kirk o’ Shotts 
comes into service 


Saturday, March 15 


British Commander in Suez Canal zone 
agrees to raise military cordon in Ismailia 


Twelve Communist prisoners killed in riot 
in U.N. camp in Korea 


France to receive loan of 100,000,000 
dollars from the European Payments 
Union 


Sunday, March 16 


Dr. Adenauer defines Western German 
attitude to Soviet proposals for German 
peace treaty 


International Bank’s negotiations for re- 
sumption of oil exports end in Teheran 


Indian Government to reduce export duties 


Monday, March 17 
Budget debate concluded in Commons 


Egyptian Finance Minister makes statement 
on cotton crisis 


Letter by General Eisenhower on his future 
published 

Tuesday, March 18 

Commons debate air estimates 


Two former Egyptian Ministers placed 
under arrest 


Scheme for recruiting Italian labour for 
British coal mines suspended 


Lord Lindsay of Birker, formerly Master 
of Balliol, dies at age of seventy-two 


. if 
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The destroyer ‘ Ce; 
unceasing patrol cari 
the work of these 3) 
balance b 


A photograph taken during the first of a series of trials that 

opened before a military court in Cairo last week of those 

accused of taking part in the riots of- January 26. The 

defendants are behind a grille. Sentences were imposed ranging 
from eight to twelve years’ imprisonment 


Sasa 


A detail from the mural depicting the evolutioy 
printing which has just been completed by John} 
composing room of the Government Printing Of 

is On view at the Crafts Centre in London 


Villagers of Tignes in the French Alps, which is being 

submerged for the purposes of a new hydro-electric scheme, 

carrying away the Post Office switchboard as the village was 

evacuated last week. On Sunday about 120 inhabitants declared 

their intention of remaining in their homes; the rest have 

accepted the Government’s terms of compensation and have 
moved to a village further up the valley 


Right: a panel of needlework designs from the exhibition of 

handicrafts arranged by the National Federation of Women’s 

Institutes at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The exhibition 
is open until March 26 ; 
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Lieut.-General Sir Willoughby Norrie who has been 
appointed Governor-General of New Zealand in 
succession to Lieut.-General Lord Freyberg, v.c. 
Sir Willoughby has been Governor-General of 
' South Australia since 1944 


: 5 Right: Lord Ismay, who has accepted the post of 
reparing to come alongside the frigate ‘Mounts Bay’ during the Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
by the Commonwealth Navies along the west coast of Korea. Assessing Organisation. Lord Salisbury, Lord Privy Seal, has 
Admiralty observer _said earlier this month that they had ‘tipped the been appointed to succeed Lord Ismay as Secretary 
lefeat and victory for the greatly out-numbered land forces’ .. of State for Commonwealth Relations 


aidad: it Prunus blossom in the riverside gardens at Richmond, Surrey: a photograph A scene from Glen Byam Shaw’s production of ‘ Coriolanus’ which opened 
1 25 taken last weekend the Shakespeare season at Stratford-on-Avon on March 13 


Two athletes who contributed to Oxford’s victory over 
Cambridge (by 68 to 58 points) in their annual meeting at 
, the White City Stadium on Saturday: left, C. #. Chataway 
me of the. England forwards during the Calcutta Cup match winning the mile in 4 minutes 10.2 seconds to break the 
-nd at Murrayfield on Saturday, England won by nineteen University match record, and above, A. }. Burger clearing 


points to three 43 feet 1 inch 2m the pole vault to break his own record 
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Wild Flower Studies 


B. D. INGLIS. Forty-five fine colour plates, faithful to the 
originals by a talented Scottish artist, illustrate this superb 
new book, The first part of the book shows the plants 
grouped by colour; the second consists of drawings of 
details of the plants themselves, with habitat, time of 
flowering and so on; the third gives botanical information 
in pictorial form; the fourth part is a brief summary of the 
families included in the book. 258 


A HISTORY OF 
Scottish Farming | 


T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN. The latest addition to Nelson’s 
Agriculture Series is this short history, showing how Scots 
farmers struggled to copy and finally surpassed English 
methods. The author was awarded the David Berry Prize 
in 1949 by the Royal Historical Society for his Monastic 


Agriculture in Scotland. Illustrated 12s 6d 


Robert Fergusson 
1J50-J4 


SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH edits this book of essays 
covering the life of Fergusson (sometimes called the Scottish 
Chatterton), his character, background and language, written 
by some of the leading men of letters in Scotland today. 
Foreword by Sir Herbert Grierson 

Illustrated March 27 12s 6d 


also coming March 27 


PROUD HERITAGE first volume of the 
History of the Highland Light Infantry by Lt.Col. 
L. B. Oatts, D.S.O. Illustrated in colour 308 
GRIMMETT ON CRICKET a classic of 
the game for young and old: a distillation of cricket 


wisdom. Amply illustrated 8s 6d 


NELSON 


MARCH 20. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Fortunes of Faust 


E. M. BUTLER 


This sequel to The Myth of the Magus and Ritual Magic 
rounds off Miss Butler’s inquiry into the Faust theme with 
an account of Faust in literature, from 1587 to Thomas 
Mann. 30s. net 


Christianity Past & Present 


BASIL WILLEY 


The Professor of English at Cambridge examines, in the 
light of the history of Christian thought, what it means to 
be a Christian today. 4 Ios. 6d. net 


The Liberal Anglican Idea 


of History 


DUNCAN FORBES 


A study of the change in English historical thought under 

the impact of German ideas in the early nineteenth century 

and of the part in it of the Liberal Anglican historians. 
21s. net 


Flora of the British Isles 


CLAPHAM, TUTIN, & WARBURG 


The first new and complete British Flora for thirty years. 
‘An event which every British botanist, professional or 
amateur, must note with interest and pleasure.” THE T IMES. 

50s, net 


’ 


Mediaeval Orvieto 
DANIEL WALEY 


The political history of a representative and self-contained 
Italian city-state from 1157 to 1334. 21S. net 


The Works of Ricardo (V) 


EDITED BY PIERO SRAFFA 
The fifth volume of the Royal Economic Society’s complete 
edition of Ricardo’s writings contains the speeches in Parlia- © 


ment and elsewhere and the evidence before Parliamentary 
Committees. 245. net 


The Primitive Christian 
Calendar 


PHILIP CARRINGTON 
The Archbishop of Quebec here presents a new liturgical 


theory of St Mark’s Gospel which ‘relates it to the Hebrew 
ritual year and the calendar of the early Christians. 30s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1952 


iA Fain Si 


Spring Books 


Walpole’s many good qualities. He 


‘sometimes alienated by his faults—his 
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Reflection in a Mirror 


Hugh Walpole. By Rupert Hart-Davis. Macmillan. 25s. 


Reviewed by ROSE MACAULAY 


N this fascinating and extremely skilful biography, Mr. Hart-Davis, 
in the discreetest, most detached manner in the world, with the 
art that conceals art, seems merely to lift the lid from his subject 
and then stand back and let it reveal itself, day after day, year 
after year, through a number of carefully selected sources, but mainly 
through letters, and intimate private diaries written regularly from 


youth till death. 


Did the diarist know what rich material he was leaving for 
posterity’s delectation? Did he assess 
the cumulative effect of these ingenu- 
ous, honest, zestful entries? Quite 
possibly. For candour was one of Hugh 


knew himself. For those who were 


eager vanity, jealousies, malice, ambi- 
tions, egoisms, persistent striving after 
social and literary success, intellectual 
triviality, continual emphasis -on the 
personal, rather silly adolescent 
devotions—it is endearing to find all 
these qualities recognised, written down 
and left for our greater understanding. 
Hugh Walpole needed no psycho- 
analyst; he understood for himself what 
was in him. Perhaps most people do: 
but too few record it on paper. Yet he 
could be like the man who, beholding 
his face in a glass, goes his way and for- 
gets what manner of man. he was. In 
one such moment of oblivion (or of un- 
conscious alibi?) he commented on an 
artist friend that he was ‘ surprised at 
his agonised nervousness about the 
critics. As though it mattered! But he 
trembled all over as he talked of con- 
spiracies, cliques, etc. Funny, in so 
stocky, resolute-looking a man’. A 
typical pot-to-kettle criticism. 

In many ways Hugh emerges with 
great credit from his self-portraiture. 
His attaching, exuberant, ingenuous 
zest for life, that made him such an 
attractive companion, emerges on every 
page. ‘Lead your multitudinous life, and keep bounding ‘through the 
hoops of your apparently perpetual circus’, his idol Henry. James 
counselled him. And keep bounding he did. ‘My good fortune’, 
he wrote, ‘continues to make me gasp with surprise’; and indeed 
his career suggests a continuous ecstatic gasp. ‘ A wonderful evening ’. 
© Wonderful week-end. Much more wonderful than I had expected.... 
He [Henry James] is beyond words. I cannot speak about him’. 
And so on. The ordinary social activities seemed to him like fairy 
gold; he could scarcely believe that he was so fortunate as to be 
participating in them, mixing with that noble assemblage, the literary 
world. 

‘I simply worshipped men of letters, and went for them direct as 
a kitten goes to a saucer of milk’. Long before he met any of these 
elevated beings, he wrote them letters. Writing to Authors, as his 
biographer points out, was early one of his favourite hobbies; ‘another, 
Writing to Reviewers, which he indefatigably pursued, set in when he 
became a writer himself. Indeed, he would write to anyone; when did 
he, one wonders, have a moment for writing books? His enthusiasms 
never flagged, nor his apprehensions. His world was a great iridescent, 
brittle bubble of alternate self-congratulation and fear. Admiration 
(even. from the lower forms of journalistic life) sent him soaring to the 


Bronze head, by Epstein, 1933 
From ‘ Hugh Walpole’ 


skies; depreciation cut him to the quick; its barbs seemed to him 


thrown by a malign army of enemies. His skins were even fewer than 


those of most people. Appreciation from those he esteemed, or who 
counted in the literary hierarchy, made him delirious with joy. And, 
owing to his engaging, warm-hearted personality, more appreciation 
was expressed than his books in themselves warranted. They were 
competent, fluent, serious, well invented; their appeal was mainly to 
the mass of middlebrow minds over two continents. Auream 
medtocritatem: the golden flow stream- 
ed fabulously in his wake as he wrote 
and lectured on The Novel. He had the 
Midas touch. It is strange now to read 
of. One luxurious house, flat and car 
after another; thousands of pounds’ 
worth of luxurious pictures, till his 
walls overflowed. A dream life, only 
marred by the sharp occasional wounds 
from envious and malicious reviewers, 
and by the uneasy knowledge that he 
was not, and was not regarded as, a 
front-rank writer. ‘I’ve got sincerity 
and vitality, but very little else’. One 
thing he had not got was a feeling for 
style. I remember saying to him that 
the shape and sound’ ‘of a sentence 
mattered more to me than its sense; he 
lost his temper and said I was talking 
“ pretentious piffle ’. 

Snobbery and genuine hero-worship 
/ were inextricably mixed in him. When 

~ he made friends with Virginia Woolf, 
his quivering pride and delight sug- 
gested a schoolgirl who has been taken 
up by an adored prefect. He loved her 
for herself, and for her Bloomsbury 
halo. Snobbery made him offend his 
friends by cutting engagements for 
more gratifying and _ glittering 
occasions; it made him throw over Sir 


portrait. (© Somehow, somewhere, Hugh 
learned that I was a photographic 
painter... and surely no man of sensi- 
bility could tolerate my pompous pro- 
ductions. So Hugh was in a fix, and, bless him, how clumsy he was! 4 
But deeper than snobbery was the simple, direct, profound love for 
individuals, important and unimportant, which dominated so much of 
his complex nature and of which this record is full. It ran like a strong 
current among the vanities, the jealousies, the social excitement, the 
naive proliferations about ‘ The Novel’, that filled his life. For, besides 
his books and their success, in which he took so intense and absorbed 
an interest, it was personal relationships in which he had his being. 
Everyone must like him: he bitterly resented those who did not. Those 
who ran down his books must be moved by-personal malice. Like Alroy 
Klear in Cakes and Ale, he wrote to unkind reviewers; he asked them to 
lunch. If they succumbed to his friendly charm, well; his next book 
would get better treatment. If they did not, they were Enemies to be 
hated. Generous and helpful to younger writers, respectful to the genera- 
tion above him, of his immediate contemporaries he was always poten- 
tially jealous, extending a wary, genial and most precarious friendship. 

In the smooth flow of this admirable biography, which is not a page 
too long, one may miss the technical skill with which the pieces of the 
mosaic are laid in pattern, without signs of join. It is a first-rate piece 
of collaboration between biographer and subject; and, incidentally, a 
richly entertaining book. 


Gerald Kelly, who was painting his — 
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Eisenhower 
The Man and the Symbol 


JOHN GUNTHER 
10s. 6d. net 


Conspiracy 


of Silence 
ALEX WEISSBERG 
‘Noreviewcan give more thana 


hint of its richness and variety.’ . 


—R. H. S. CROSSMAN (New 


Statesman) 
‘No book I have read since 
Carlyle’s French Revolution has 


‘ brought the same illusion of 


vicarious experience.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 1s. net 


Dance 
to the Piper 


AGNES DE MILLE 
This fascinating autobiography 
which has aroused the enthus- 
iasm of such diverse readers as 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES, MARIE RAM- 
BERT, DILYS POWELL, MARY 
MARTIN, A. V. COOKMAN, iS NOW 
an established best-seller. 

18s. net 


The New Yorker 
25th Anniversary Album 


The finest compendium of 
humour in existence. 


1,000 pictures. 30s. net 


The Eastern Gate 
JAMES KINROSS 
Anexciting novel of the Foreign 
Legion in Indo-China. 

‘The scenes of action are 
brilliant. ’—Observer, 

‘Lively and exciting.’-—New 
Statesman, 11s. 6d. net 


The Dram Shop 
ZOLA‘S 
masterpiece 


L’ Assommoir, has had leading 
reviews by V. S. PRITCHETT in 
the New Statesman and G. w. 
STONIER in the Observer. 

15s. net 


Lie Down 


in Darkness 
WILLIAM STYRON 


A first novel by a 25-year-old 
American which has had a 
great success with critics and 
public in that country. 

15s. net 


A Perch in 


Paradise 
MARGARET BULLARD 


A witty novel of life in Cam- 
bridge, by the author of Wed- 
lock’s the Devil. 10s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTCN 


LHE. LISTENER 


————~ JOHN MURRAY=—— 


OMAR KHAYYAM. A new version based on 
recent discoveries. Prof. A. J. ARBERRY. ‘Per- 
manently the most important book of the month.’— 
The Liverpool Post. 2nd Printing. 15s: net. Just Out. 


BYRON, SHELLEY AND THEIR PISAN 


CIRCLE. By Prof. C. L. CLINE. Contains much 
new information, Illustrated. 25s. net. End of April. 


CHARLES NAPIER, Friend and Fighter, 
1782-1853. By ROSAMOND LAWRENCE. A 


picture of the Conqueror of Scinde. Illus. 21s. net. 

End of April. 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 
By the Late Rev. GEORGE SALMON. New Edition 
revised by Rev. H. F. Woodhouse, B.D. Foreword by 
Bishop Walter Carey, D.D. 10s. 6d. net. Mid April. 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE. By 
AXEL MUNTHE. The re-issue of the lavish Illus- 
trated Edition. £2. 2s. net. End of April. 
Wisdom of the East Series ; 
HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ. 30 Poems by PETER AVERY and 
JOHN HEATH-STUBBS. 4s. 6d. net. Just Out. 
EASTERN SCIENCE, Its Scope and Contribution, by 
H. J. J. WINTER. 4s. 6d. net. Just Out. 
Fiction 
WHO RIDETH SO WILD. The successor to the 
popular ‘Moulded in Earth’ by RICHARD VAUGHAN. 
10s. 6d. net. End of April. 
ADELIZA. A sly romantic thriller of the early 
nineteenth century. By CATHERINE GAYTON, 
author of ‘Those Sinning Girls.’ 9s. 6d. net. March 26. 


PLL PRAISE MY MAKER 


Erik Routley 


Presents literary, devotional and historical comments on the 
hymns of the years between 1700—1850 which stand in the 
tradition of English Puritanism and Calvinism. | 

It offers comment on all the great hymns and some of the less 
celebrated hymns of this classical age of hymnody. The book 
deals in detail with Doddridge, Cowper, Newton, Montgomery 
and Conder, and more summarily with six of their 
contemporaries. 

15s. net 


Geoffrey F. Nuttall 
So much of life today is concentrated on the things that are 
seen and temporal. Here, we are invited to turn away, fora while 
to the things that are not seen but eternal; This is no 
conventional book on immortality. 
6s. net 


CONGREGATIONAL PRAISE 


The publication of a new hymn book is always an event of great 


importance. This book is the most comprehensive yet published 
and contains the best of the old and most of the new hymns and 
tunes. It provides nearly nine hundred pieces for use in public 
Worship and Private Devotions. Congregational Praise° is 
without equal either-in contents or production. 
MUSIC (M.2) STAFF NOTATION EDITION 18s. 6d. net 
(M.3) PASTE GRAIN LEATHER 37s. 6d. net 
(M.4) RUTLAND MOROCCO 52s. 6d. net 
WORDS (W.2) STANDARD EDITION 7s. 6d. net 
(Further editions and bindings in preparation.) 
from all Booksellers 
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Remarkable novel by 
the author of 
The Pasquier Chronicles 


Patrice Periot 
Georges Duhamel 


“The setting is modern Paris, 
but it requires no violent effort 
of the imagination to place it in 
London with an English family. 
and English politicians playing 
the appropriate parts.” 

' DANIEL GEORGE, The Bookman. 


Translated by E. F. BOZMAN. 
11s. 6d. net 


You are invited to send a 
postcard to the publishers of 


Everyman’s 
Library 


for a Free Descriptive List, 
a 36-page annotated catalogue 
which is in its nature a 
miniature guide to literature 


* 


This famous collection of the 

great books of the world offers 

a range of some 500 authors— 
from the times of Homer, 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens, 
or Somerset Maugham. 


The books are well produced 
and cloth bound; they grace 
the bookshelf or fit the pocket 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


AT 5 / - EACH 


NOW READY 


Name this 


Insect 
Eric Fitch Daglish 


By the author of Name this Bird, 
etc., giving descriptions, with 
identification key, of over 700 
British insects. 330 _ varieties 
illustrated in colour and mono- 
chrome, and many others in line 
drawings. 384 pages. 15s. net 


Prospectus post free 
a eco 
Publishers : J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
10-13 Bedford St. - London - W.C.2 
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History of the Second World War: The Economic Blockade 
Vol. I. By W. N. Medlicott. 


H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans. 35s. 


DURING THE FIRST WEEKEND of September, 1939, the founder members 
of the new Ministry of Economic Warfare assembled in the building of 
the London School of Economics. There were some permanent Civil 
Servants, nearly all from the Foreign Office and the Industrial Intelli- 


- gence Centre of the D.O.T. But the vast majority of the staff were 


temporaries, some from the city, some from the universities, some 
from the legal professions, some handpicked from other occupations 
because of their specialised knowledge or skill. It was the job of this 
mixed but capable, lively and enthusiastic group of people to direct the 
economic war against the enemy. 

In this book Professor Medlicott, the official historian, tells the story 
of how they did it—but only during the first twenty-two months up to 
the German attack on Russia. He provides in 700 pages a very detailed 
and clear account of the problems confronting the Ministry and how 
they were handled during this period. His treatment is fair minded and 
objective; there is no grinding of axes or special pleading; his judgments 
as far as they go are sound. But they do not go very far. It would be 
unreasonable to expect the author in this first volume to try to decide 


_ what part economic warfare played in the defeat of Germany. He could, 


however, have allowed himself a larger ration of generalisations. With 
such a vast amount of detail it would help even the fairly knowledgeable 
reader to have the intellect stimulated from time to time by speculation 
and comparisons and the long narrative mapped out a little more with 
conclusions and summaries. 

Professor Medlicott brings out clearly the great value of the pre- 
paratory work done before the outbreak of war. Not only was the 
Ministry planned and many of its staff selected, but a mass of 
information about the German economy had been collected and the 
strategy of negotiation with neutral countries clearly laid down. There 
was, of course, a period of ‘running in’ while the temporaries had to 
accommodate themselves to working in a government machine with a 
Civil Service hierarchy and learn to put up with Foreign Office caution 
+a perpetual irritant to men who were mostly strongly anti-Munich 
and straining to impose a tough blockade. All the same the work done 
before the war enabled the Ministry to go into action swiftly and 
effectively. 

To. most, people the blockade implies the British Navy stopping 
merchant ships from getting through to enemy ports. Yet to us in the 
Ministry naval action was very remote—only the unseen foundation of 


our work. For, at this time, much the easiest way for Germany to get, 


goods through our controls was not by blockade runners, but through 
the many adjacent neutral countries which lay between her and ‘the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean seaboard. To stop this, ships bound for 
neutral ports had first to be brought into our contraband bases and the 
manifests examined. Then at the Ministry we had to decide what was 
to be let through and what was to be seized. As far as individual con- 
signments were concerned it was detective work done with the help 
of the famous black lists and many other sources of information. 

But there remained the danger that a large volume of imports into 
these neutral countries might in itself lead to supplies seeping through 
somehow or other to Germany. The chosen instrument to prevent this 
and to check exports from the neutrals to Germany of their own pro- 
ducts was the War Trade Agreement. In the early months the Ministry 


_ had to concentrate on negotiating this. It achieved only partial success 


—the degree depending much on the military and economic significance 
of the neutral country. We could offer an easier passage for their sea- 
borne imports ‘through our controls; we could do a little blackmail by 
delaying them (though the Chamberlain Government would not sanction 


' forcible rationing); we could make play with supplies from Britain and - 


the British market for their produce—all this if they would cut off or 
limit supplies to Germany; but the neutrals on their side might threaten 
to withhold supplies we needed or to co-operate with Germany; 
and often there was the warning that if we forced them to help us too 
much, Germany would invade them. These were the kind of issues that 
arose. But in reading the record of these negotiations after twelve years 
and recalling the hours of keen bargaining and poring over the trade 


returns, it is impossible not to feel, knowing now of the Blitzkrieg 


. 
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that was soon to follow, that it was mostly very, very academic. 

After the collapse of France the nature of the Ministry’s work 
changed. There were many fewer ‘ adjacent neutrals’; but this did not 
mean a purely naval blockade. We could not spare the ships for such 
a vast police operation. So it became the Ministry’s job to ‘ control at 
source ’. The vital point was to secure the agreement of the U.S.A. to a 
compulsory system of navicerts—a ship’s passport issued by M.E.W.— 
and to effective control of her own exports. Fortunately our desperate 
position swung American opinion right over, and the Roosevelt Govern- 
ment, which had been most difficult in the early months, was ready to 
accept at least the principles of our new policy. 

The blockade was not the only instrument of economic warfare. Apart 
from the bombing of economic tragets, which is not covered at all in 
this volume, there was, for example, pre-emption. Little could be 
accomplished this way in the early period because of the opposition of 
the Treasury and other departments. There was however the important 
Turkish chrome agreement and the ingenious but not very successful 
attempt to buy up Danube barges. 

Professor Medlicott has some interesting things to say about over- 
optimism in relation to economic warfare. He exonerates the Ministry 
very handsomely from the charge of wishful thinking and shows, some- 
what to my surprise, that our estimates of Germany’s position were in 
the main not far out. In particular the figures given for goods reaching 
Germany from Russia turned out to be amazingly accurate. This book 
is a worthy addition to the series now appearing on the history of the 
second world war. It is certain to be the major work of reference on the 
economic blockade, but it also provides for the student of politics a most 
interesting case history in the field of international economic relations 
and the machinery of government in war time. 

HuGH GAITSKELL 


Soviet Economic Policy 


A History of Soviet. Russia. By E. H. Carr. The Bolshevik 
Revolution 1917-1923. Volume Two. Macmillan. 30s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of Mr. Carr’s trilogy on the Bolshevik Revolution 
is in some ways even more impressive than the first. This may be due 
to the greater unity of the subject, or to his masterly organisation of a 
formidable—almost overwhelming—mass of material, much of which 
has never before been adequately, if at all, presented to English readers. 
It deals with Soviet economic policy rather than history, and its part in 
the formation of the Soviet state. The subtitle of the book— The 
Economic Order’—implies the questions which Mr. Carr seeks to answer. 

The contemporary historian, one of their number wrote recently, 
could not approach his material ‘ with any other intention than to burn 
it unless he had clearly formulated the questions he wanted to answer, 
and in doing this he would have to make historical judgments. He must 
work out his hypothesis. . . .. Mr. Carr’s hypothesis appears to have 
been that Soviet economic policy, or rather policies, in the first five 
years after the revolution were essentially empirical, hand to mouth 
affairs, hastily improvised responses to new pressures and emergencies, 
although Marxist formulas of justification were frequently invoked. 
They were dictated to, rather than by, the Bolsheviks. In so far as theory 
was applied, it was inadequate and paralysing. This can be seen in all 
three of the periods into which the subject is divided—the revolution, 
war communism, and the early stages of the new economic policy. In 
the first it was the peasants themselves who dictated agrarian policy; 
in industry nationalisation was ‘ treated at the outset not as a desirable 
end in itself, but as a response to special conditions . . . any element of 
planning was quite absent from these initial measures’. Payment in 
kind reflected the collapse of the currency rather than socialist objec- 
tions to a market economy, while the hope that ‘if compulsion were 
applied to the capitalists it would not be required for the workers, did 
not long survive the victory of the revolution ’. 

Even more obviously do the origins of war communism emerge from 
hunger and civil war; it was more or less accidental that the measures 
introduced under their dual impact could be made to appear consistent 
with communist principles. Centralisation, compulsion, and a_hier- 
archical order were equally features of the Tsarist empire, just as both 
regimes were by their very nature unwilling to relax control and thus 
provide opportunities for the expression of dissent and discontent. The 
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Hugh Walpole 
A Biography by 
RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


“ Mr. Hart-Davis has made full 
use of Walpole’s journals, 
diaries, and letters, and has 
composed a vivid and: un- 
demonstratively skilful portrait. 
... It leaves a deep impression 
of Walpole’s abounding enthu- 
siasm for life and literature.” 
The Times Illustrated. 25s. 


* 
The Bolshevik 
Revolution 
1917-1923 Vol. II 
E. H. CARR 


The second volume of E. H. 
Carr’s massive history of Soviet 


ox 


Russia discusses the economic. 


policies and predicaments of 
the first years of the Soviet 


_ régime. 30s. 


trad:tional customs.” Birming-- 
ham Post 15s. 
Kira Macmillan cK 


Pamela 


Hansford 
Johnson 
CATHERINE CARTER 


“A full, rich book, splendidly 
and vividly imagined.” C. V. 
WepGwoop (The Bookman). 
““A solid and sincere piece of 
work.” Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 2nd Imp. 12s. 6d. 


Keupert 
Croft-Cooke 


NINE DAYS WITH 
EDWARD 


**Provides continuous pleasure 

from cover to cover.” COMPTON 

MACKENZIE (The Bookman). 
11s. 6d. 


James Wellard 
DEEP IS THE NIGHT 


“As a piece of pure narrative 
I rank it high indeed; ...A 
serious artist, and one hence- 
forth to be reckoned with.” 
John O’ London’s. 12s. 6d. 


Bryan 
VMaucMahon 
CHILDREN OF THE 
RAINBOW 


**Mr. MacMahon’s portrait of a 
Southern Irish village is a 
lovely piece of work, rch in 
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Spring Books 
San AY 


PHILIP GIBBS 
The Cloud above the Green 


His long and moving novel 
of contemporary England 
follows the great success, 
last year, of The Spoils of 
Time. March 27. 12s. 6d. 


INGLIS FLETCHER 
Bennett’s Welcome 


A high-riding historical 
novel by the author of 
A Lusty Wind for Carolina. 

13s. 6d. 


ANITA LESLIE 
Love in a Nutshell 


A voyage around the Carib- 
bean with Sir Shane Leslie’s 


daughter and her  nine- 
months-old baby. 20 illus. 
l6s. 


ALAN HOUGHTON 
BRODERICK 


Prospect of France 


An armchair tour of France 
with a most genial and 
entertaining writer. Illus. 
April 3. 18s. 


NAOMI JACOB 
Robert, Nana and—Me 


Her family history is en- 
joying a justifiable success. 
17 illus. 16s. 


* 


JEAN ROSS 
The Yellow Drawing-Room 


A very memorable successor 


to The Gothic House, which ° 


became a swift best-seller 
a year or two ago. 
10s. 6d. 


THOMAS MUIR 
Death Under Virgo 


“Right rattlingly he suc- 
ceeds.”—NEIL PATTERSON. 
High praise justified! 

10s. 6d. 


LOUIS GOLDING 
The Bone-Knuckle Breed 


A history of the old-time 
-prize fighter and the world 
they lived in. 8 full page 
illustrations. March 27. 
l6s. 


THE RT. HON. SIR 
HENRY SLESSER 


The Anglican Dilemma 


A critical history of the 
Anglican Church—the first 
book of its kind. April 17. 

12s. 6d. 


Ss. P. B. MAIS 
Buffets and Rewards 


His witty, diverting and 
altogether original autobio- 
graphy. Illus. April 10. 16s; 


Hutchinson 
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WITHOUT SCEPTRE 


VAUGHAN 
WILKINS 


Fact and fiction are inter- 
woven in this latest. historical 
romance, by the author of And 
So—Victoria, a story of violence 
and conspiracy, of pageantry 
and the tempestuous siege of 
hearts. Its setting, for the most 
part, is in the sad shadowy 
palace in Florence where the 
Young Pretender passed his 
later life amid ghosts and faded 


pomp. 
12s. 6d. net 


NEW NOVELS 
THE ESCAPE 15s. ret 
Mark Aldanov 
EXCELLENT WOMEN 
* Barbara Pym 
THE SWEET SPRING 
Pamela Whitlock 
Each 12s. 6d. net 
* Book Society Recommendation 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


PREHISTORIC 


IRELAND 
Dr. Joseph Raftery 


The keeper of Irish Antiqui- 
ties in the National Museum 
of Ireland has written the best 
general introduction to the 
prehistory of a land particu- 
larly rich in archaeological 
remains. 
With 287 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo 1 


CHELTENHAM 
Bryan Little 
Asurvey, historical and archi- 
tectural of the outstanding 
example of Regency pro- 
vincial town-planning and 
one of the most attractive 

English towns. 
With many illustrations. 
Crown 8vo 9s. 6d 


ENGLISH. 
COSTUME: 
200 B.C. to 1950 
Doreen Yarwood 


Acomprehensive history and 
a valuable reference book, 
with over 500 illustrations 


including plates in colour. 
Royal 8vo_ March 27 35s. 
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‘inability of the Soviet government to devise ways of increasing agri- 


cultural yields which did not coerce and antagonise the peasant derived 


‘in part, it is true, from theoretical considerations, for the Bolshevik 


leaders were haunted by the dangers of rural capitalism and were 
reluctant (as the subsequent establishment of the machine-tractor stations 
again showed) to deprive themselves of the means for controlling and 
manipulating the peasantry. But even more it reflected the fundamental 
practical dilemma of the Bolshevik revolution, the difficulty of building 
a socialist order in a backward country that had missed the stage of 
bourgeois democracy and bourgeois capitalism. 

The deep imprint left by the period of war communism (its vocabulary 
persists as one of the most boring features of the Soviet press) was 
not obliterated by the new economic policy. Coercion of the peasantry, 


_the militarisation of industrial workers, forced labour and concentration 


camps were the expedients which rescued the regime from disaster, and 
they are the expedients to which the regime returned. While NEP 
conceded a certain measure of economic freedom, it strengthened the 
direct control of the Communist Party over individuals and associations 
‘who might have used that freedom: Mr. Carr’s account of the proceed- 
ings of the fourth trade union congress illustrates the point admirably. 
The gulf between formula and reality—bridged by powerful but un- 
acknowledged pressures—is suggested in the remark of the finance com- 
missar at the tenth Soviet congress, that failure to contribute to. the 
“voluntary loan’ would be interpreted as ‘a refusal to support the 
Soviet government in general’. 

The immense wealth of detail does not blur or erase the outlines of 
the theme. And it is easy to understand the belief of those who watched 
these early struggles from the outside that the regime, led for the most 
part by inexperienced and untrained men, but dominated by one 
practical genius, was bound to collapse under the weight of the 
difficulties it had in part inherited, in part itself created, and in part 
had thrust upon it. What was not at first visible was the tenacity and 
confidence of the Bolshevik leaders (our work of construction, said 
Trotsky, is often defective and inept, but historically it is unconquer- 
able). In this volume they fail to emerge as living characters. It is 
difficult to detect, in these crammed and weighty pages, the author of 
The Romantic Exiles and Bakunin. Mr. Carr would probably agree with 
Collingwood that ‘as soon as a term like “religion” or “ barbarism ” 
has a conceptual significance, the thing that goes by such a name has 
to be regarded as something with a positive function in human history, 
and therefore not a mere evil or error but a thing with its own proper 
value in its own proper place’, and the detachment of his writing is 
no doubt appropriate to the subject. But the extreme compression, the 


_ tight packing, have squeezed out the sap. Order, lucidity, and economy, 


immense and thorough research, are much to be grateful for, but the 
impression remains that everything Mr. Carr presents so coherently 
and analyses so cogently is taking place behind a sort of curtain which, 
while it does not in any way obscure the picture, deprives it of vitality. 
JANE DEGRAS 


‘ 


Of Mice and Men 


Patterns of Sexual Behaviour. By Clellan S. Ford and 
Frank’ A. Beach. With an introduction by F. A. E. Crew. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 22s. 6d. 


ate 


IN THE HUNDRED YEARS during which sexual behaviour has been con- 
sidered a suitable subject for scientific inquiry, the study has gone 
through three phases. First was the listing and classification of per- 
versions or deviations, with which the names of such sexologists as 
Krafft-Ebing or Havelock Ellis are particularly connected. Second came 
the elaborate investigation of the motives, conscious and unconscious, 
and the etiology of behaviour deemed neurotic or perverse, with which 
the names of Freud and his followers are particularly connected. Both 
these earlier phases, with their chief exponents coming from central 
Europe, acted on the assumptions that everybody knew what sexual 
‘normality’ was, and that such ‘normality’ would be universally 
achieved save for deplorable accidents of physiology or reprehensible 
mistreatment by parents and guardians. The third phase, which is so 
far almost entirely an American phase, is particularly concerned with 
the problem of statistical normality, of the average of human sexual 
behaviour. This preoccupation with norms is congruent with much other 
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American behaviour, with self-rating and the American interpretation 
of democracy, with the belief that the unusual is likely to be abnormal, 
and that conduct becomes justified if it can be shown to be widely 
shared. The most notorious of these statistical sexologists is the ento- 
mologist Alfred Kinsey; but there have been many other American 
investigations with less attendant publicity. 

Although Kinsey’s study was confined entirely to the inhabitants 
of the United States, and predominantly to university students of the 
State of Indiana, it was entitled Sexual Behaviour in the Human Male. 
Perhaps to counter the implicit arrogance of this title, Professors Ford 
and Beach have given the modest title Patterns of Sexual Behaviour to 
their review of a great deal of the literature of the sexual practices of 
primitive non-European peoples, of the anthropoids, other monkeys, a 
selection of other mammals and of mammalian sexual physiology. There 
is no historical material, no material at all on Europeans or on the 
major Asiatic civilisations, and in most instances Kinsey is the only 
authority quoted on. the literate inhabitants of the Americas. Despite 
these omissions, and the questionable handling of some of the sources 
on the subjects under discussion, this book is of major importance to 
all students of behaviour. Professor Ford is a social anthropologist, 
Professor Beach an animal psychologist, and the two authors have 
collaborated very closely. Professor Ford has primary responsibility for 
the anthropological, Professor Beach for the physiological and zoological 
material. The amount of relevant data which has been brought together 
is most impressive, and the juxtaposition of human and mammalian 
behaviour illuminating. 

The major criticism which can be made of this book is its handling 
of anthropological material. As with so much other American thinking, 
it suffers from what may be called pseudo-democracy and pseudo- 
quantification. From the point of view of anthropological theory all 
societies are in some respects equal, just as in the U.S. Senate every 
state has two senators, or in the United Nations every nation-state has 
one vote, regardless of area, population, or resources. Where the pseudo- 
democracy occurs is when the states or societies are treated as equivalent 
in all respects_because they are equal in one. The Siriono of Bolivia 
with a few hundred members satisfy the theoretical criteria of a society 
as adequately as the Chinese with some hundred millions of members, 
and the Siriono prove that Chinese customs are not uniquely representa- 
tive of ‘human nature’; but to treat both societies as equivalent statisti- 
cal units, as is done here, is meaningless. The societies which enjoin 
really peculiar types of sexual behaviour are all very small; they demon- 
strate the range of variation which has been described and which has 
proved to be congruent with a society’s survival; but to add societies 
together to show which habits are more popular is pseudo-democracy 
at its most ludicrous. 

This would be true even if the authors had concentrated their atten- 
tion on those anthropological monographs which describe adequately | 
the sexual habits of the societies under investigation. There are not a 
great number of these—probably not more than fifty in the whole of 
anthropological literature; owing to a series of historical accidents these 
studies are heavily concentrated on Melanesian and Oceanian peoples, 
though there are a few major contributions from other areas of the 
globe. But it would be ‘ undemocratic’ and ‘ statistically unsound ’ to 
concentrate on one area of the globe, even if that be the only area from 
which adequate information is available; and so instead of analysing 
the best monographs, Professor Ford has relied on the Human Relations 
Area Files Inc. of the Institute of Human Relations in Yale University, 
where some of the literature on 190 tribes has been excerpted and 
cross-indexed. Geographically these tribes are beautifully distributed; 
but except for geographical scatter the selection is almost meaningless, 
for, in a great number of cases, the information is almost non-existent 
or extremely poor. One of the basic items of information which the 
veriest anthropological tyro records are the incest regulations of the 
society under investigation: for the 190 tribes listed this item of 
information is omitted in forty-seven cases, almost a quarter. In the 
regulation of sexual behaviour, the rules and practices concerning homo- 
sexuality play an important and obvious role; for 116 out of 190 tribes 
—nearly three-fifths—no information is given on this subject. To pre- 
tend that this study is based on 190 tribes is to mislead the lay public, . 
who must assume that the study is based on information instead of 
empty pigeon-holes; and all the percentages are misleading, pseudo- 
quantifications. Al! that is scientifically established’ is the range of 
variation reported. 

On a more theoretical level, the authors can be criticised for neglect- 
ing (as did Kinsey before them) all the secondary erotic zones. The 
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majority of sexual deviations involve the employment of such zones; 
but, with a single exception, this material is ignored, though the devia- 
tions are fully studied from the genital point of view. The one exception 
is the peculiar erotic sensitivity developed in the tips of the new antlers 
of the stags of red deer during the rutting season. 

Many conclusions drawn or suggested by the authors are technical; 
but a couple are worth drawing general attention to. Homosexuality, the 
authors are convinced, is not connected with any physiological or hor- 
monic imbalance, and so cannot be ‘ cured’ or modified chemically: it 
is a general mammalian potentiality which can become dominant as a 
result of social pressures or individual vicissitudes. Secondly, the 
observations on the great apes, and observations and experiments 
on other mammals throw into sharp relief the differences between 
male and female sexuality. In non-humans female sexuality is much 
more closely linked with the reproductive cycle, and, at the appropriate 
periods, most females will accept any suitable male and will appear 
insatiable. Male sexuality on the other hand is far more cortical and 
cerebral, and seems to show far more variation; male apes, or porcu- 
pines, will develop an exclusive attachment to one female, forsaking all 
others; pairs of male dolphins will neglect available females to sport 
with one another exclusively. The extent to which these observations 
can be applied to human beings is a matter for further investigation; 
there is evidence to suggest that one of the most distinctively human 
traits is the separation in most women of their conscious desires from 
their reproductive cycle. People who wish to argue on these or allied 
subjects will find Patterns of Sexual Behaviour indispensable; the 
material is presented clearly, objectively, and with relatively little 
jargon or specialised vocabulary. A glossary is thoughtfully provided 
for those who fail to recognise some of the technical terms. 

GEOFFREY GORER 


Augustus John Looks Back 


Chiaroscuro: Fragments of Autobiography 


By Augustus John. Cape. 30s. 


AUGUSTUS JOHN IS an exceptionally good writer; and upon this most 
reviewers have dilated, with a tendency to compare him with other 
painters who have written books. This is the obvious reaction, it would 
seem, when a painter takes to the pen: to see a man of that. calling 
engaged in literary composition, affects people as if they had surprised 
a kangaroo, fountain-pen in hand, dashing off a note. The truth is that 
Augustus John is doubly endowed: he is a born writer, as he is a born 
painter. Had nature been less prodigal, had she made him a great 
writer and left it at that, England would have possessed, in all likeli- 
hood, another romantic novelist of the first rank. And then it may be 
noted that his observation is not markedly visual: it is just good 
observation, not suggestive of any specialist bias. To illustrate this, let 
me take the account of his caravanning from Effingham to Cambridge. 
Near Watford an inn was found which accommodated the caravan in 
its yard. “Our host turned out to be an accomplished clown. Every 
evening he dressed up in fantastic attire and entertained his customers 
with his excellent buffoonery’. Neither Daumier nor Rouault would 
have handled this figure in so polite and abstract a manner; it is the 
genteel language of the eighteenth century and after. There were in the 
caravan beside John himself ‘two sisters and a little band of children ’, 
D., and a groom called Arthur. There is no description of any of these 
people: the reader has no idea what they looked like. 

‘Fragments of Autobiography’ is the sub-title of Chiaroscuro, and 
the book consists of a great number of more or less short pieces, each 
supplied with a descriptive heading. The first fifty pages are con- 
secutive narrative: reading should start at page one, for these fifty 
pages are perhaps the best things in the book. What is more, the reader 
will be closer to John himself as he grows up with him, and is at last 
sitting in the café at Vattetot-sur-Mer, Orpen and the ladies drinking 
Calvados to wed themselves to the soil ‘ of which it was the quintes- 
sence’, than will be the case when he finds himself, for instance, in a 
Venetian palace, watching Lifar and Lady Melchett posturing in a 
manner that would produce in Firbank an ecstasy of aesthetic ravish- 
ment. Sey 
Undoubtedly there will be a temptation to regard this book, because 
of its form, as a ‘lucky dip’, and without delay, to go on dipping for 
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personalities, for famous names and amusing bits. In that way these 


. early narrative pages might never be read at all—this in spite of the 


fact that the young Augustus John is better worth reading about than - 
millions of countesses and statesmen. But the starry names, with which 
his text is thickly studded, are of all sorts and conditions: we start 
by sitting at a table in the Café de la Régence with the exiled Oscar 
Wilde (‘ warmed up with a succession of maraschinos ’, genially corus- 
cating), and upon the last page, almost there is another coruscation; 
Bernard Shaw is fetched in a military car to ‘cerebrate’ in a large 
chair in John’s studio, for a solid hour, at the request of ‘ Monty’, who 
wished to encounter the celebrated sage. 

Frieda, Auguste Strindberg’s ‘ pretty little gaoler ’, is a star-performer 
in this book, her reckless John-hunt responsible for situations of mag- 


Augustus John as a young man 
: From ‘ Chiaroscuro’ 


nificent farce: but at the time in question, the adjective ‘ pretty’ was 
anything but descriptive of her. Indeed the total absence of endearing 
young charms was why John was always in flight. My flight; to which 
he alludes, derived its furious élan from the same cause as his own. 
It was only lions (budding and in tawny flower) that Frieda set her 
cap at: I do not believe that sex had anything to do with these dis- 
turbances of the peace of an eminent male. She was just a scalp-hunting 
mid-European—for the rest, a decided asset in the sleepy London 
scene, as was, of course, John himself. ; 

It is good news to hear that he proposes to write further auto- 
biographical fragments. Next time he should, perhaps, supply some 
particulars, identifying people mentioned in passing, unknown outside 
his private circle. This does not apply to many of his personnel, who 
are fairly, but not unduly, glittering; but, just here and there, I felt, it is 
taken for granted that he and the public have the same visiting list. 
He might also make use of his great powers of observation, and now 
and then go in for rather more description of personalities. Then, since 
he so excels in that respect, several blocks of sustained narrative would 
be very acceptable. 

John refers to himself as a creature of a golden age: but, he observes, 
“the monster is amenable and responds to kindness’. No reader of 
Chiaroscuro will doubt that this most picturesque of British lions is 
other than salonfahig; some have thought too much so, but how could 
one occupy the position of court painter, for it has almost been that, 
and not grow a little courtly? There is no question as to Augustus John 
being a great extrovert. On the other hand, this century has produced 
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SPRING BOOKS _ || + 
FROM OXFORD || “tementer 


Remember 


and be Glad 


The second volume of Lady Cynthia 


Asquith’s memoirs of people, places 


and moods. All the wit, the intensity 


COCK OF THE 
SPRING LISTS 2 


Antonio, The Great Lover- 
had the reputation of being the 


of appreciation, the informality that 


made her first volume *Haply I May 
Remember’ such a brilliant success 
are here again in a series of vivid, 


unforgettable portraits of such diverse 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


fs SWITZERLAND 

by E, BONJOUR, H. S. OFFLER and G. R. POTTER 
Brancati reads like one of our 355. net 

This book attempts to set out in plain and readable outline the 
story of the development of Switzerland from the earliest times 
until the present day. It embodies the results of recent research, 
and attention is paid to economic, artistic and cultural matters, etn Ae hen spor tats jaca ber 
as well as to geography and political history. emorieplady Cynthia writes with: 


characters as A. J, Balfour, Lady 
greatest of all Sicilian great Desborough, Winston Churchill, 
Charles Whibley, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Professor 
Walter Raleigh, D. H. Lawrence and 


H. G. Wells. 


lovers. This novel by Vitaliano 


own 18th-century satires. He 

okes good, clean, bawdy fun 
Pp & ’ ’ ry: With many illustrations. 16s. 
ata people without our Northern 
repressions who are likely to go 
olf popat the least PrONCCRUOD: feminine intensity of appreciation and 


You'll enjoy this book, though 


a vehemently personal assessment... 
you might feel you have to shed 


THE LEGACY OF PERSIA 
edited by A. J. ARBERRY, 21s. net 
In this new volume in a now famous series, thirteen experts in 
the various fields of Persian art and history have combined to 
produce a volume of the greatest interest and charm. 


It has, indeed, a classical purity of 
a tear of sympathy for Antonio outline.”"—C. E. VULLIAMY reviewing 
himself. : ; ‘Haply I May Remember’ in 
The Spectator. 

Ready April 24 11s 6d net 


Second impression printing 


— DOBSON —/ 


James Barrie 


MY INDIA 
by JIM CORBETT, tos. 6d. net 
This new book by the author of Man-Eaters of Kumaon and the 


Language Books 


French, German, Ltalian, Spanish 


LETTERS 
FROM ENGLAND 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Edited & with an Introduction 
by Prof. JACK SIMMONS 

A new volume in the Cresset Library. 
"Has not been reprinted since 1814 
and is one of the cleverest pieces of 
observation of English social life. 


Its irony is much to the modern taste. 


It was a happy idea to reprint it.”’— 


Manchester Gdn.“ \ts raciness and 


humour are __ irresistible."” — John 


O’London’s. IZ/6 net 


WHEN I WAS 
A CHILD 


By EDWARD HULTON 


A delightful account of a happy 
Edwardian childhood, written by the 
creator of Picture Post. 
Published next Monday 
Illustrated. 18/- net 


THE 
DEADWEIGHT 


By W. HILTON-YOUNG 


_“A mature and most perceptive first 
novel.” —Spectator. ‘‘A brilliant 
and unusual novel, beautifully written, 
beautifully shaped.” — John 
O’London’s. LO/6 net 


CRESSET PRESS 


Man-Eating Leopard of Rudraprayag, tells of the India in which 
most of his life has been passed. Though men and women are 
the subjects of his reminiscences, animals have refused to be ex- 
cluded, and many pages deal, as is to be hoped and expected, 
with the jungle. ; 


THE ENGLISH FREE CHURCHES 
by HORTON DAVIES 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 6s. net 


A volume worth setting beside those two other contributions 
to the same series, The Church of England and The English 
Reformation to 1558. 


THE LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 
OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS 


MUSICIAN, MAGISTRATE, AND FRIEND OF JOHNSON 
by PERCY A. SCHOLES Illustrated, 25s. net 


In his Life of Burney, Dr. Scholes proved beyond doubt that 
his tireless activities are not confined to the writing and com- 
pilation of books on music. Here again he dives into the 18th 
century; here again he explores a little known corner; and here 
again he emerges with a triumphant armload of treasure-trove. 


§ 


Oxford University Press 


Among the best language books 
onthe market are the By Yourself 
volumes. Each is a complete 
course with grammar, plenty of 
text imaginatively chosen to give 
a picture of the way of life of the 
country concerned, and a full 
vocabulary, approx. 250 pages 
each. 

Ceppr’s French By Yourself, 8/6. 
WHITE’s Italian By Yourself, 8/6. 
GRETTON’S German by Yourself, 
10/6. WALTON’S Spanish by 
Yourself, 10/6. Order from any 
bookshop. 


G. BELL & SONS. 


CHESS books 


A selection from the famous BELL series 
Chess from Morphy to Botwinnik, 
by I. Konig. 18s. 6d. net 


Modern Chess Strategy, by E. Lasker. 
17s. 6d. net 


My Best Games, 1908-1923, by 
A. Alekhine. 10s. 6d. net 

My Best Games, 1924-1937, by 
A. Alekhine. 12s. 6d. net 
Alekhine’s Best Games, 1938-1945, 
by C. H. O’D. Alexander. 9s. net 
Ideas Behind the Chess Openings, 
by R. Fine. 10s. 6d. net 
Capablanca’s 100 Best Games of 
Chess, by H. Golombek, 15s. net 
Chess Fundamentals, by J. R. 
Capablanca. 10s. 6d. net 

My System, by A. Nimzowitsch. 
15s, net 


Modern Ideas in Chess, by R. Réti. 
10s. net 


% Please write for full chess list to: 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, 
Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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The Forging of a Family 
LORD GEDDES 


*An_ heroic book—remarkable, 
profound and moving. —Time & 
Tide. ‘Deserves to be pondered 
by all who care for the future of 
our country and our maCe — 
Evening News. 25/- 


When That I Was 
DOROTHY McCALL 


‘The most delightful book of 
memoirs I have read for some 
time—I enjoyed every word.’— 

Sphere. 18/- 


The Blind Eye of History 
CHARLES REITH 


‘He has much of both interest 
and value to remark upon the 125 
years of our “ Force”, and upon 
the misuse of police power, not 
only the genuine “ Police States ”’ 

but even in the United States.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 18/- 


Nones W. H. AUDEN 


‘Mr. Auden has never written 
with more confident ease than 
here .. . I have enjoyed the poems 
more than anything he has written 
in a good many years.—New 
Statesman. 10/6 


The Millennium 
of Hieronymus Bosch 
WILHELM FRAENGER 


Explains the riddle of Bosch. 
“There can be no question about 
the importance of Dr. Fraenger’s 
book . . . of equal interest to the 
student and to any layman fas- 
cinated by the obscurities of 
medieval life and thought.’— 
Observer. Very fully illustrated, 
partly in colour. 42/- 


The Philosophy 
of Modern Art 
HERBERT READ 


‘A book of real importance, per- 
haps the most stimulating of its 
kind since Roger Fry’s Vision and 
Design.’—Scotsman. 

Illustrated. 25/- 


Flaubert PHILIP SPENCER 


“A very good  book.’—Cyril 
Connolly: Sunday Times. ‘ May 
be read with pleasure and will 
hold its scholarly place.—Charles 
Morgan: Spectator. 25/- 


The Georgian Buildings 
of Bristol WALTER ISON 


This companion. volume to that 
standard work The Georgian 
Buildings of Bath brings to light 
many facts and maintains Mr. 
Ison’s high standard of scholar- 
ship and interest. 

Fully illustrated. 50/- 


] 


English Women’s Clothing 


in the Present Century 
C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


“A fine achievement.’—Observer. 
Interleaved with plates, some in 
colour. 3} gns. 


Visions and Jewels ; 
MOSHE OVED 


Many famous people figure in 
this life-story by the owner of 
Cameo Corner. ‘Shot through 
with a steady gleam of kindness— 
the bare existence, let alone suc- 
cess, of such a character at this 
time and place is wonderfully 
reassuring.’—Observer. 

Fully illustrated. 21/- 


fiction 


I Saw No Sun . 
J. DELVES-BROUGHTON 


“It is a long time since I read so 
imaginative, so accurate, so vivid 
and so passionate an_ historical 
romance . . . Robert Louis 
Stevenson would have welcomed 
I Saw No  Sun’—Compton 
Mackenzie: The Bookman. Set 
in Scotland in the stormy days 
after the Union. Book Society 
Recommendation. 15/- 


Willa You’re Wanted 
AFFLECK GRAVES 


“The greatest pleasure a reviewer 
can have is to find a first novel 
like Willa Yowre Wanted ... If 
any parent of young children is 
contemplating divorce let him or 
her read this book and think 
again.—John’ Betjeman: Daily 
Telegraph. 12/6 


All Souls 
RUTH TOMALIN 


“I hope All Souls will be read in 
20 years’ time, along with Mr. 


Weston’s Good Wine.’—fohn 
O’London’s. 12/6 
Winding Ways 


WINIFRED PECK 


“Its sensitivity, perception and 
wit should delight many readers.’ 
—Scotsman. 12/6 


The Path of Thunder 
PETER ABRAHAMS 


The Negro author of the out- 
standingly reviewed Wild Con- 
quest tells of the love affair 
between. an educated young 
coloured man and a boer girl, 
handling his central theme with 
remarkable delicacy and lack of 
bitterness. 12/6 


Rock Wagram 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


* A major work, written to a thesis 
—that man is a creature of con- 
tradictions, a liar and a saint. 

. Few other writers have Mr. 
Saroyan’s. power of suggesting 
great issues while presenting a 
section of American society 
through one ordinary man’s 


mind.’—Birmingham Post, 15/-° 
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WISDOM OF THE SANDS 


Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


Shortly before his tragic death in 1944, the Author 
wrote: “Compared with this writing all my other 
books are mere practice work.” 


Ready April 25th Diss 


PORTRAIT OF EUROPE 
Salvador de Madariaga 


Written with a great deal of wit and grace, this is 
an encouraging study of the unity of a civilization, 
an explanation of national differences, and a call 
to sanity for the future. 


Ready April 25th TSSu0) 


KRUSSIASABSEIN T= Aly) 
PRESENT 
Wladimir Weidlé 


A rare book—one which discusses the relations 
between Russia and the West in terms other than 
those of power politics and conflicting ideologies. 


Ready March 28th 15s. 


WHAT GOD HAS JOINED 
LOGETHER- = 
Gustave Thibon 


Readers of Simone Weil will be familiar with the 
name of this rematkable Frenchman who befriended 
her. Here, he returns to his favourite theme, that 
man’s only hope lies in a return to unity in diversity. 


A brilliant and stimulating book. 


Ready April 25th 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
Philip G. Fothergill, Bsc, PhD, 


with a Foreword by 


J. W. Heslop-Harrison, D.Sc. F.RS., E.RSE. 
A carefully documented and challenging approach 


to one of the most influential of scientific ideas. 


Ready March 28th 35s. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 


25 Ashley ose S.W.1 
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a most marvellous crop of phoney extroverts, headed by Colonel 
Lawrence (two or three of whose arch and cosy letters are made good 
use of in this book). I wonder if it is not possible to detect a soft streak 
or two in Augustus: for does he not confess that he has always been 
‘afraid of policemen? He only ceased to be frightened of girls, it seems, 
after he grew a beard. This is, perhaps, too much to believe; but a 
beard in the twentieth century does not mean quite so much as it did 
in the nineteenth, even if you add a pair of piratic ear-rings. 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Intimate Relations 


The Roosevelt Letters. Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. 
Harrap. 30s. 


-In JANuARY 1945, when he was inaugurated for the fourth time as 
President of the United States, Franklin Roosevelt said: ‘We have 
learned to be citizens of the world, members of the human community. 
We have learned the simple truth, as Emerson said, “ The only way 
to have a friend is to be one” ’. This was the creed that governed 
Rooseyelt’s ‘personal and public life, and its application is amply illus- 
trated in the third volume of his private letters, now published by his 
son, Elliott. This volume, starting in 1928 when Roosevelt became 
-Governor of New York State and continuing through the twelve years 
of his Presidency, covers the whole period of his greatness. Inevitably, 
therefore, it is less concerned than were the two earlier volumes with 
private and family matters, but there is no marked change in style or 
tone. Whether he was writing to cronies at home or to kings abroad, his 
was essentially ‘personal correspondence’, free from affectation or 
formality and designed to create an intimate relationship without respect 
for Protocol. ‘I hope you will feel free’, he said in a letter to Mr. 
Chamberlain in September 1939, ‘to write me personally and outside 
of diplomatic procedure about any problems as they arise’. 
Roosevelt believed—and with one notable exception his belief was 
justified—that there were not many problems of state which could not 
*be solved by direct negotiation between the parties concerned, He 
‘realised, as he wrote to his Ambassador m Berlin in 1936, that ‘ The 
theory of Woodrow Wilson that one can appeal to the citizens [of a 
country] over the head of their government is no longer tenable’, but 
this only made him the more determined to establish close personal 
contact with the leaders of other powers, preferably on a ‘ first name’ 
basis. In all the letters published in this volume only those to the Pope 
open with a strictly formal salutation. 

It is clear from this volume that Roosevelt lost no opportunity of 
expanding the range of his correspondence. Their mutual interest in 
stamps provided the pretext for him to send a longhand note to King 
George V soon after he became President—a note which began ‘ My 
dear King George’ and ended ‘ with sincere regards, believe me, Faith- 
fully yours’. His correspondence with Mr. Mackenzie King started in 
his first year as Governor of New York with an ‘informal and wholly 
unofficial note’ indicating his desire for ‘an opportunity to talk things 
over’, and progressed to the stage of his writing in 1941: ‘ Sometimes 
I indulge in the thoroughly sanctimonious and pharisaical thought, which 
I hope that you are occasionally guilty of, that it is a grand and glorious 

_ thing for Canada and the United States to have the team of Mackenzie 
and Roosevelt at the helm in days like these! ’ In this volume there are 
letters to Stalin, Mussolini, Chiang Kai-shek and nearly all the other 
leading political figures of his time, but Roosevelt had no personal 
correspondence with Hitler and the only message he ever sent to 
Hirohito was not written until the eve of Pearl Harbour and did not 
reach the Emperor until after the Japanese attack had been made. 

In Roosevelt’s mind his letters represented only the first stage in 
the creation of those personal relationships on which his diplomacy was 
built. The next, he hoped, would be the man-to-man meeting by which 
he set such store. He was not writing facetiously when he said in a 
letter to his Ambassador in Berlin in 1937: ‘If five or six heads of 
the important governments could meet together for a week with com- 
plete inaccessibility to press or cables or radio, a definite useful agree- 
ment might result or else one or two of them would be murdered by 

- the others! ’ The supreme test of Roosevelt’s faith in personal meetings 
between heads of states came during his war-time conferences with 
Churchill and later with Stalin as well. This volume reveals—what Mr. 
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Churchill has discreetly omitted to mention—that six months before 
the first ‘ Big Three ’ Conference at Teheran, the President endeavoured 
to arrange with Stalin a secret meeting from which the Prime Minister 
was to be excluded. Making this proposal in May 1943, Roosevelt 
wrote, “I want to get away from the difficulties of large Staff confer- 
ences or the red tape of diplomatic conversations. Therefore the simplest 
and most practical method that I can think of would be an informal 
and completely simple visit for a few days between you and me.... It 
is my thought that neither of us would want to bring any Staff... and 
that you and I would talk very informally. and get what we call “a 
meeting of the minds” ’. On this occasion Roosevelt proposed that he 
and Stalin should meet at the Bering Straits, but the plan came to 
nought. One cannot help feeling, however, that this individual approach 
by the President weakened his chances of securing a reasonable agree- 
ment with Stalin. This overture—and Roosevelt’s independent behaviour 
later at Teheran—was designed to assure the Russians that they were 
not dealing with an. Anglo-American bloc, but the result was to 
encourage Stalin to exploit the divergence of view that had already 
developed between the President and the Prime Minister about the 
conduct of the war and the structure of the peace. By exploiting Anglo- 
American disunity and by playing upon Roosevelt’s trust and friendliness 
Stalin was to gain substantial post-war advantages. Yet the effort to 
win his friendship had to be made and no man of his generation was 
better fitted to make it than Franklin Roosevelt. 

Although this volume runs to 530 pages, it does not contain more 
than a fraction of the letters Roosevelt wrote during his years of public 
office. The editor explains that this is due to security regulations 
necessarily imposed by the United States Government, especially with 
regard to ‘ material that would be prejudicial to the maintenance of 
friendly relations with foreign nations’, and ‘documents containing 
derogatory remarks concerning the loyalty, character and integrity of 
individuals ’. Necessary though these restrictions are, they prevent us 
from forming a true impression of the scope and influence of Roose- 
velt’s vast correspondence, and many readers will be disappointed to 
discover how severe the restrictions are. For instance, the only letters 
covering the two most important journeys of Roosevelt’s life—those to 
Teheran and Yalta—are six written to Mrs. Roosevelt and these are 
largely personal. Of some 2,000 communications which passed between 
the President and the ‘Former Naval Person’ in the most famous 
exchanges of the war, only twenty appear and few of these are of great 
significance. For the proper assessment of Roosevelt and his letters the 
historian must await the publication of the full file. 

CHESTER WILMOT 


B.B.C. Reporter in Korea 


Korean Reporter. By René Cutforth. Wingate. 13s. 6d. 


THIS MODEST ACCOUNT of six months spent in Korea as the B.B.C.’s 
special correspondent is not only by far the best book, either British 
or American, so far published about the United Nations campaign in 
Korea, it is one of the best descriptive books I have read about any 
war. This is to some extent due to the tersely colloquial style of much 
of the writing which, although it could’ be irritating in other circum- 
stances, seems here exactly right; also Mr. Cutforth is an acute observer 
who wastes no words on inessentials, so that his prose is as clear-cut 
and hard as the Korean landscape itself. ; 

Wisely, he tells us little about the actual battles since Korean place- 
names do not mean much, but he has a great deal to say about the 
abnormal conditions in which the campaign is being fought. There is, 
for instance, some mention of the wind on nearly every page. This cruel 
Siberian wind, says Mr. Cutforth, was so intense that it created a 
definite fear which sapped every kind of morale, and its effect upon 
the skin was as though the thermometer had suddenly dropped fifty 
degrees. But the wind was only one factor that militated against success. 
There were also the narrow roads cluttered with refugees and the 


" brutalities quite openly perpetrated by the lawful Korean Government in 


support of which the United Nations were fighting. 

In the early days of the campaign there was a feeling among the 
Americans that the war could be won by machinery; that it did not 
imply much more than a ride through the country with a loaded gun 
on one’s knee. But when Mr. Cutforth left in July last year there was, 
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Lord Radcliffe 
The PROBLEM of POWER 


(The B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1951) 


Reviewing the broadcasts Zhe Times in a leading article called 
them “criticisms of a high order” and the Sunday Times radio 
critic: ““ Here was a man, lucid, learned, reasonable and calm... . 
Their import concerns us vitally.” 

Out today Evening Standard Choice 8s. 6d. 


Alberto Moravia 
THE CONFORMIST 


“Most readable and entertaining on a high level....” Zhe Listener. 
“Excitement, a sense of tragedy and a wry humour ...an unusually 
entertaining novel....” T.L.S. “Lit up by dramatic scenes of sultry 
brilliance... .” 


Angus Wilson 
EMILE ZOLA 


“A most intelligent and fascina- 
ting short book which will give 
great pleasure....” Cyril Con- 


Dino Buzzati 


THE TARTAR 
SEERPE 


“An exceptionally satisfactory 
compound of mystery and 
imagination... .” Tribune. nolly in Sumday Times. “Fresh 
“A beautiful and moving novel. and acute....” Zhe Observer. 
.. Western Mail. 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 


LISTENER 


Sunday Times. ESS= 


Island of the Swan 
(Mauritius) 
MICHAEL MALIM 


“Everyone should visit Mauritius through 
reading Michael Malim. . “Te is a great Cas 
and an uncommon ene 


—Oswell Blakeston, John O°London’ 5 


“He has recorded, greatly to our gain, the crowding 
singularities of life in Mauritius as they came into 
his view.” —Edmund Blunden 


Recommended by the Book Society, 16s. net 


Christopher Marlowe 
PHILIP HENDERSON 


The latest volume of Men and Books, the series 
of literary biographies which began publication last 
year with Oliver Warner's Joseph Conrad and 
A. C. Ward’s Bernard Shaw. 10s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


Studio Books 


FOOD AND FLOWERS 
By Brenda Girvin. Decorative 
recipes, delicious and attractive, 
with photographs of how to serve 
these unusual meals. 

7 x 4Zin. 54 gravure plates. 12s. 6d. 
(May) 

GARDENS & GARDENING 
VOL. 3. HARDY PLANTS 
Edited by Frank A. Mercer and Roy 
Hay. Ten specialists describe and 
illustrate the best specimens of 
hardy plants, with full data on their 

cultivation. 
10x 6Zin. 155 illustrations. 18s. 


WATER COLOUR 
A TRULY ENGLISH ART 
By Percy V. Bradshaw. An analysis 
of the technique of over 100 
painters giving arfinvaluable exposé 
of their methods. 

114 x 8% in. 16 colour plates, 106 
monochromes. 25s. 
MARIONETTES 
By Donald W.Seager. Simple string- 
puppet making, with practical dia- 
grams and illustrations of expert 
work for guidance and inspiration. 
10x73 in. Over 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. 21s: (April) 
Please write for the Spring Catalogue 


THE STUDIO LTD., 
66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON WC2 


SS S 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


in a Foreign Language 
with 
MARLBOROUGH’S 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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+ FOR BOOKS * 


Stock of over three 
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he says, ‘a growing recognition that fabulous expenditure of material 
was not in itself a military virtue. There had been a certain pious and 
devotional quality about, for instance, the burning of great parks full 
of trucks on the road from Pyongyang, all of which could easily have 
been brought back. It was felt obscurely that expenditure, not saving, 
won warts’. 

Many factors of course contributed to the transformation of the 
United Nations’ forces into the tough and resilient army it now is, 
but in Mr. Cutforth’s opinion much of the credit is due to General 
Ridgway, who was the first to convince his fellow-countrymen that to 
win battles it is first necessary to get out of your lorry and do a certain 
amount of walking. After the battle of Imjin it became apparent to 
the enemy that his experiment of attempting to win a war by sheer 
weight of numbers had failed; it was obvious, even to the Chinese, that 
a modern army of moderate size, determined and well equipped, could 
always withstand the assault of great masses of ill-equipped, old- 

, fashioned infantry, no matter how courageous or fanatical they might be. 

There is a great deal of humour in this book, but I personally have 
been more impressed by the horrors it describes. Consider, for instance, 
this account of the effects of ‘ Napalm’, the new jellied petrol bomb 
which apparently reaches a temperature of more than 1,000 degrees 
Centigrade in a few seconds: 


In front of us a curious figure was standing, a little crouched, legs 
straddled, arms held out from his sides. He had no eyes, and his whole 
body, nearly all of which was visible through tatters of burnt rags, was 
covered with a hard black crust speckled with yellow pus. A Korean 
woman by his side began to speak, and the interpreter said ‘He has 
to stand, sir; cannot sit or lie’. 

He had to stand because he was no longer covered with a skin, but 
with a crust like crackling which broke easily. 


Thus, with the help of modern science, does civilisation advance! 
JoHN Morris 


A Tract for the Times 


In an Age of Revolution. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop 
of York. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK in his three volumes on the relation of the 
Church of England to contemporary issues, of which this is the final 
number, has written a stout and serviceable series of ‘ Tracts for the 


Times’. At the outset tribute must be paid to the astonishing vigour . 


and energy of a primate, who, in addition to the responsibilities of his 
office, his transoceanic tours, and a not inconsiderable span of years, 
can find time both for the preliminary extensive reading and the actual 
composition of such substantial works. Nor can it be doubted that he 
has performed.a useful service to churchmen and citizens by setting out 
succinctly, lucidly, and forcefully his estimate of the challenge and 
perils of what he justly calls ‘an age of revolution’, particularly in 
relation to the Church. 

The preliminary section describes the magnitude and chief features 
of the contemporary revolution in technical apparatus and moral 
standards; and here in some respects Dr. Garbett is at his best; for he 
commands a penetrating and incisive style in delineating matters of 
which he has been a personal observer. Next he surveys various modern 
substitutes for Christianity; particularly humanism, and the totalitarian 
state in general, and its manifestation in communism especially. Once 
more, in this section, his own wide travels illuminate and illustrate his 
record; and he demonstrates convincingly and moderately the funda- 
mental incompatibility of communism, alike in its formal materialist 
philosophy and in its actual methods, and Christianity. Finally, he 
examines the message of the Church in an age of revolution; and whilst 
affirming the ineradicable otherworldliness of Christianity, with its 
doctrines of individual immortality and of the kingdom of God beyond 
history and time, he is emphatically insistent on the duty of the Church 
to interest itself in the affairs of the present world. In particular he 
stresses the need for an evangelisation appropriate to modern conditions, 
and therefore chiefly evidential and didactic in content and character. 
His chapter on the attitude of the Church towards ‘ the duty of work, 
the right to work, and the conditions of work’ is especially valuable. He 
approves warmly of the principles of the welfare state, and has some 
particularly important things to say of the conditions of work. Lastly 
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he grapples with the vexed problem of Christianity and war, dismissing 
the pacifist solution as unrealistic, commending support for the United 
Nations and rearmament in its service, and offering three conditions 
of a just war, ‘ defensiveness, legality, and a reasonable prospect of 
victory ’. His epilogue applies the moral of St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei to present conditions. 

It is evident that Dr. Garbett has touched upon a wide variety of 
issues, all of great practical importance. Inevitably his narrative, as he 
himself admits, has considerable overlapping and repetition; and it 
would have benefited from pruning. In particular his chapters on King 
Mammon and King Demos, which are largely culled from the writings 
of J. L. and Barbara Hammond, contribute comparatively little to his 
argument; for the social conditions of the industrial revolution are only 
remotely related to the present crisis. 

It is however to his concluding section, setting forth the answer of 
the Church, that readers will rightly turn for their estimate of the value 
of the book. Here, despite Dr. Garbett’s penetration and acumen in 
diagnosing the needs of contemporary society, there are elements of 
disappointment in his prescription of remedies. Thus, whilst recognising 
the imperative urgency of Christian unity, he has little hope of any 
practical outcome of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Cambridge sermon 
in relation to the Free Churches. Again, whilst appreciating the necessity 
of far greater opportunities for educated women in preaching and con- 
ducting services, he falls back on the ‘ somewhat guarded terms’ (itself 
a considerable euphemism) of the convocations’ approach to the prob- 
lem. Or, whilst stressing the need not only for larger numbers, but also 
a higher intellectual calibre, of ordinands, he does not bring out the 
proportionate decline in the standard of clerical learning compared 
with the rise in the general level of education in the nation. Nor, in 
affirming the Church’s concern for sound learning, does he indicate the 
present ominous reaction against the liberal tradition of the earlier 
years of this century; nor, in mentioning the Doctrine Report, does he 
observe how completely it has been shelved and allowed to become a 
dead letter. Some readers may be disquieted perhaps to find him singling 
out for particular commendation as ‘ an admirable and well-documented 
account of the Church of England in the last half-century ’, two volumes 
demonstrably indifferent to accuracy in matters of fact and partisan in 
standpoint. But against these matters must be set Dr. Garbett’s warm 
welcome to the World Council of Churches, his tribute to the Religious 
Broadcasting Department of the B.B.C., and his account of pastoral 
reorganisation within the Church. ‘ Watchman, what of the night? The 
morning cometh and also the night ’. Dr. Garbett leaves us in uncertainty 
as to which will prevail; and whether the Church is able to save itself 
by its efforts and the nation by its example. 

NORMAN SYKES 


Inigmatic Masterpiece 


The Millennium of Hieronymous Bosch 
By Wilhelm Franger. Faber. 42s. 


A WORK OF ART succeeds in the degree to which it carries conviction 
and a work of historical reconstruction based, in the absence of concrete 
evidence, upon a number of related hypotheses succeeds, presumably, 
in the same degree, to the extent to which the reader accepts the major 
premise. Dr. Franger’s premise, in his startling and impressive elucidation 
of the meaning of Hieronymous Bosch’s great triptych in the Prado 
hitherto known as the ‘ Garden of Earthly Delights’ does convince, and 
this book is therefore of the highest importance. 

Dr. Franger’s main premise is that Bosch’s complex allegory is, in a 
visual language, an ecstatic revelation of the doctrines of the heretical 
sect of the Adamites which formed part of a widely diffused European 
movement known as the brotherhood of the Free Spirit. The principal 
heresy of the Adamites, a sect which ecclesiastical historians have 
naturally sought to discredit, was the tenet that sexual love of true 
purity was an essential element in the- proper worship of God. 

An examination of the triptych, especially the central panel, in the 
light of this proposal reveals at once the strength of Dr. Franger’s case 
and the inadequacy of earlier explanations of its curious imagery. 
Hitherto Bosch has been regarded by historians and critics and by the 
lay public as a weird, devil-conjuring illustrator of folk-lore moralities; 
or as a prophet at once apocalyptic in his vision and pessimistic, 
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sardonic, puritanical and ultra-catholic in his persuasion. (It was perhaps 
this interpretation of him which appealed to the gloomy and perverse 
asceticism of Philip II of Spain.) More recently he has been popularly 
regarded as a psychopath of genius or a sort of proto-surrealist. 

None of these interpretations is adequate. The concept of Bosch 
simply as an obscurantist forerunner of Brueghel, laboriously delineating 
the bogeys of peasant superstition, is obviously incompatible both with 
the intellectual power and with the devious subtlety he shows in both 
the organisation and the contents of his pictures. Equally, that Bosch 
was inflicted neither with the fanatical puritanism of a Savanarola nor 
the harsh moral rigidity of St. Bernard is clearly indicated by the 
tenderness and innocence 
of his nudes. Indeed no- 
thing goes so far to dis- 
prove the implication that 
Bosch in the ‘ Mil- 
lennium’ was portraying 
the fall of luxurious and 
sinful man, as the delicacy 
and sympathy of his paint- 
ing of the great concourse 
of naked people in the 
central panel, so much at 
odds with the volet of 
Hell next to it. The 
Adamites, among other 
things, were in fact an 
early nudist cult and they 
were inevitably accused of 
sexual licence; but Bosch, 
in his allegory, suggests 
no element of libertinism, 
and the inhabitants of this 
picture behave with the 
same vague embarrass- 
ment as the inhabitants of 
a twentieth-century nudist 
colony. The quality which 
at once strikes the spec- 
tator in Bosch’s paradise 
and no less the visitor to 
a nudist colony today, is one of earnest and innocent good intention 
as powerfully anaphrodisiac as a cup of tea on the lawn or a jolly 
game of deck tennis. 

The psycho-analytical approach to Bosch is doubtless a valuable one 
but it is hampered by at least one vitally important historical factor, 
namely that Bosch as a medieval artist could not conceivably have spent 
years of his life on a picture as a means of self-expression. Nowhere, 
except occasionally in the marginalia of illuminated manuscripts, would 
it have occurred to a medieval artist to give free rein even to the 
compulsion of a most vigorous fancy, the symbolic significance of which 
could only be interpreted in the light of the artist’s personal life. That 
is a twentieth-century extravagance. Inevitably the meaning of Bosch’s 
symbols must have been clear to the unknown patrons who com- 
missioned and presumably accepted the picture; and equally, as Dr. 
Franger points out, such a triptych as the ‘ Millennium ’, by the nature 
of its content, could not conceivably have found a place behind an 
orthodox altar in any Catholic Church. Yet the ‘ Millennium’ is in the 
form of an orthodox altarpiece, and there can be no doubt that the 
triptych was prepared for religious purposes and for a congregation who 
could learn and understand the details of doctrine contained in the 
visual puns and double meanings with which the picture is filled. 
Secondly, to interpret Bosch psycho-analytically, as one might interpret 
a surrealist picture, argues that at least some of the imagery is uncon- 
scious and therefore irrational; but in his analysis of the left-hand lower 
section of the Hell panel which he terms ‘ the Hell of the Musicians’, 
the author, in one of the most impressive passages in this impressive 
book, shows that every pictorial and even musical aspect of this strange 
conception is informed with an involved but indisputable logic infi- 
nitely removed from the unconscious substitutes for erotic images so 
dear to the psycho-analyst. Dr. Franger also maintains convincingly 
that Bosch was himself fully aware of the dual nature of the erotic 
symbols he continually used, a proposition which will come as a blow 
to those who believe that the interpretation of such symbols is a 
twentieth-century patent. 


‘The Hell of the Musicians’, by Hieronymous Bosch 


From ‘ The Millennium of Hieronymous Bosch’ 
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The period of unrest and of metaphysical and theological disturbance 
which preceded the Reformation seems to us today to have culminated 
inevitably in Protestantism with a Puritan bias. We shall never 
know whether, had things been otherwise and had the Homines 
Intelligentiae to which, Dr. Franger maintains, Bosch belonged, or 
some kindred sect of the widespread Brotherhood, been the active 
body of protest, an entirely different kind of Reformation might have 
resulted. The Christian Church has never successfully been able to 
reconcile the relationship between male and female satisfactorily nor 
to accept the positive nature of sensuality. The austerity upon which 
the Christian Fathers from Paul onward insisted, and the view cherished 
by them, that sexuality was 
innately evil, has been 
difficult: to. accept even 
among Popes, and it may 
perhaps be that some of 
the more inexplicable in- 
consistencies on the part 
of the keenest minds of the 
High Renaissance. which 
puzzle us today, cloak an 
unsuccessful European 
movement to reconcile the 
natural with the  theo- 
| logical, which has never 
‘come fully to light. 

In this excellently trans- 
lated book the author 
describes, in as much 
detail as the scanty and 
prejudiced nature of the 
evidence as it has come 
down to us admits, just 
such a movement, and 
with extensive scholarship 
he dissects Bosch’s picture 
in terms of a doctrine 
infused with desire for 
spiritual liberty and at the 
same time disguised within 
the wealth of esoteric sym- 
bolism necessary to communicate, as ambiguously as possible, a danger- 
ous secret. Only the initiate could have read the picture aright in Bosch’s 
day and it is not surprising that no one can be certain of translating it, 
in all its detail, at this late date. If Dr. Franger has done so, it is a 
contribution to historical scholarship of tremendous significance. 

MICHAEL AYRTON 


The Steel Workers 


Men of Steel. By One of Them. A Chronicle of Eighty- 
Eight Years of Trade Unionism in the British Iron 
and Steel Industry. 

Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. 21s. 


‘ONE OF THEM’ is Sir Arthur Pugh, formerly Secretary of the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation, and President of the Trades Union 
Congress General Council at the time of the General Strike of 1926. 
The authorship, unrecorded on the title page, is recorded in the text; 
but the author keeps himself carefully in the background and prefers to 
speak of his own doings in the third person. As a writer he has no gift: 
a large part of the book is a jog-trot chronicle of events which can be of 
no great interest to anyone outside the industry. The reader has to hunt 
for himself in order to disengage the more important facts and com- 
ments from the immense mass of information which Sir Arthur Pugh 
has collected. The hunt, however, is rewarding. In speaking of the 
General Strike he gives a clearer picture of the relations between the 
General Council and the Miners’ Federation than can be found anywhere 
else. Extremely critical of the miners’ leaders (especially of Arthur 
Cook) he brings out very plainly the cross-purposes of the two bodies. 
The General Council’s assumption, justified by the rules, was that as 
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 socn as the other trades agreed to strike in support of the Miners, the 
control of the conditions of settlement passed into their hands: the 
Miners’ Federation, on the other hand, assumed that, whatever help they 
got, it was for them aloné to decide what settlement they were prepared 
to accept. The extraordinary thing is that the General Strike was 
allowed to occur without this vital issue being ever cleared up—with the 
inevitable consequence. that the parties fell out as soon as the General 
Council attempted to take a hand in the negotiations. 

The greater part of Sir Arthur Pugh’s book is concerned not with 
such wider events but with his own industry. The Steel Smelters’ Union, 
the largest constituent that went to the making of the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation, was dominated throughout its existence by that 
commanding figure, John Hodge, who set firmly on it the imprint of 
his personality. Hodge believed that Trade Unions could be efficient 
only if they were highly centralised and if the members did what their 
leaders told them was for their own good. In the early days of the 
Steel Smelters, Hodge had to fight a great series of battles on two 
fronts—against the employers for full recognition of the Union, 
and against a section of the highly skilled craftsmen, organised in 
an older Union, who cared nothing for the claims of the less skilled 
and, under the ‘contract’ system, in effect employed them at day 
wages and .appropriated for themselves the benefits of increasing 
productivity. 

In both these contests Hodge came out on top: the rival Union was 
forced to give way and was presently amalgamated with his own; and 
the employers in one section of the industry after another came to 
realise that it was better to do a deal with the Steel Smelters than to 
fight them. Hodge used his victory with the greatest moderation. 
Though he was a hard fighter when he had to fight, he was also a firm 
believer in the virtues of industrial peace and in the settlement of disputes 
by arbitration rather than by the strike or lock-out. He proceeded to 
establish the iron and steel industry, which had behind it a long record 
of bitter struggle, as the most undisturbed of all, with wages adjusted 
on the basis of a sliding scale dependent on the price of the metal. 
Hodge did not introduce this system: he took it over from John Kane’s 
pioneer Ironworkers’ Association of the 1860s, which had established 
it firmly in the North of England long before. But he generalised it, 
and made it rest on a solid foundation of nation-wide Trade Union 
organisation. Sir Arthur Pugh tells the story of these earlier movements, 
as well as of his own Union. His account is matter-of-fact, with no fine 
writing; but the material is there for those who want it. His book is, in 
effect, less a book than a storehouse for future historians of the Trade 


Union movement. ; 
G. D. H. CoLe 


A Neglected Author 


Elizabeth Gaskell: Her Life and Work 
By A. B. Hopkins. Lehmann. 21s. 


COMPARED WITH CHARLOTTE BRONTE or George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell is 
a neglected author. This is partly because she is not so talented: 
Cranford, though a masterpiece, is not a masterpiece on the same scale 
as Middlemarch or Villette. But it also comes from the fact that 
her personality is dimmer to us. Her books, unlike those of her rivals, 
are not autobiographical. Dorothea Brooke is George Eliot with 
birth and beauty added: Jane Eyre is Charlotte Bronté pretty well 
unchanged. But there is no question of Mrs. Gaskell being Miss Matilda 
Jenkins or. even Molly Gibson. She belonged to the category of born 
tale tellers and born observers who write to fulfil their talents and not 
to unburden their hearts. : 

All the same she must have been a very, unusual woman. Consider 
how. diverse her books are. She is one of the very best English domestic 
novelists: she is a poet with a sense of the romance of English rural 
life, as delicate if not so powerful as Thomas Hardy’s: she was a 
‘pioneer in the sociological novel who dramatised the troubles created 
by the industrial revolution, in Mary Barton and North and South*. 
In addition, she wrote a first-rate biography of Charlotte Bronté, and 
got into trouble with her more conventional contemporaries for the 
frankness with which she did it. Nor is this all. The bare facts of her 
history show her to have been almost the only great woman novelist who 
combined literary work with the full responsibilities of normal family 
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life. Unlike George Eliot and the Brontés, she led an active existence 
as wife and mother. An unusual woman indeed! What can she have 
been like? 

Miss Hopkins’ biography, the fullest up.to date, leads us to hope we 
shall know. Alas this hope is not completely fulfilled. This’ is partly 
Miss Hopkins’ own fault. She is not of the first order of biographers. 
Conscientiously, she discovers her facts, verifies them, records them. 
But she has little gift for interpretation, and does not organise her 
information in such a way as to build up an integrated portrait of her 
subject. But perhaps the chief responsibility for this failure should not 
be put on Miss Hopkins. There does not seem to be enough intimate 
information surviving about Mrs. Gaskell to give substance to an 
integrated portrait. We find important links in the chain of her 
story to be lacking. It appears, for instance, that she suffered as a 
child when staying with her stepmother in London. But there is no 


record of exactly why she suffered or whose fault it was. Again she | 


seems to have been happy-with Mr. Gaskell. Clearly, it would be 
very illuminating to know what sort of man he was. All Miss Hopkins 
can tell us is that he was good-looking, cultivated and a successful 
Unitarian Minister. 

All the same it would not be fair to say that we know Mrs. Gaskell 


no better after finishing this book. It includes a great many quotations 


from her letters and these do convey a vivid impression of her social 
personality. They are full of shrewd observation sharpened by humour 
alight with fancy and softened by the uninhibited sweetness of a warm, 
affectionate heart. How delightful for Mr. Norton to receive a letter 
beginning like this: ‘ Your letter to Polly just come. Breakfast is still 
on the table waiting for Mr. Gaskell, who was very much tired last 
night, and so is late this morning. I am sitting at the round writing 
table in the dining room—Marianne is mending me a pen, over the fire- 
place, in order that the bits may drop into the fender; Meta is gone 
into the garden to tell Joseph about perennials for next year (new pen— 
thank you, Polly), the said Meta’s last words being “Dear good Mr. 
Norton! ” as she left the room . . .* Or how entertaining a description 
is the following: 


Let me think what we did worthy of record—I think we got to know 
Rossetti pretty well. I went three times to his studio, and met him at two 
evening parties—where I had a good deal of talk with him, always 
excepting the times when ladies, with beautiful hair came in, when he 
was like the cat turned into a lady, who jumped out of bed and ran 
after a mouse. It did not signify what we were talking about or how 
agreeable I was; if a particular kind of reddish brown, crepe wavy hair 
came in, he was away in a moment struggling for an introduction to 
the owner of said head of hair. . . . Then we dined at the Robert 
Macintosh’s. I don’t know why but I think I was more pleased at this 
invitation than at any we received. . . . Meta and I went, and there 
were Mr. and Mrs. Macintosh, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, and a very nice 
pretty daughter of hers, and an American, whom, begging your pardon, 
I did not at all like, and luckily I have forgotten his name or else he 
might have turned out to be one of your intimate friends. He was tall 
and dark and handsome and pompous and well informed and altogether 
disagreeable. 


It isa quotation like this that makes one discontented with the 
present age. We have grown so uncomfortable compared with our 
Victorian forebears. Anyone able to be as satirically acute as Mrs. 
Gaskell here shows herself, would almost certainly be sour and uneasy 
as well. But Mrs. Gaskell is always genial and easy-tempered, for all 
her Sharp sayings. Is this due to what is called ‘ Victorian compla- 
cency?” Are we crosser because we are more aware of the sufferings 
of mankind? It would be consoling to think so. But the case of Mrs. 
Gaskell goes to prove the contrary. She was intensely troubled about the 
sufferings of the working-classes of her time.and wrote several of her 
books in order to arouse people’s consciences on their behalf. But she 
had the good sense and the strength of mind: not to let her vision be 
warped by the sight of misfortune. She did not think that the fact 
that much of life was disagreeable was an excuse for being disagreeable 
herself. She remained balanced. Perhaps the capacity for maintaining 
such a balance went along with a certain lack of temperament. Mrs. 
Carlyle said of her: ‘ Mrs. Gaskell was a kind of cheery woman in her 
own home, although there was an air of moral dullness about her’. Ill- 
natured and unfair, Mrs. Carlyle had yet a dreadfully sharp eye for 
other. people’s weak spots: and compared with some less admirable. 
persons, it is possible that Mrs. Gaskell was afflicted with a touch of 
moral dullness. But it was more than compensated for by her smiling 
sense of fun and her unfailing good humour. 

Davi CECIL_. 


* Published simultaneously by John Lehmann in his Chiltern Library (10s. 6d.), with an introduction by Elizabeth Bowen 
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The Leonardo da Vinci Exhibition 


Art 


By JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 


N 1878 a selection of the drawings by Leonardo da Vinci at 

Windsor Castle was shown at the Grosvenor Galleries in London 

for the first time. Today these drawings are once more publicly 

displayed, as the nucleus of an exhibition arranged by the Royal 
Academy of Arts in the Diploma eas at Burlington House to 
celebrate the five-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Leonardo. During 
the three-quarters of a century that 
separate the exhibitions, the sheets 
by Leonardo at Windsor have become, 
through the medium of reproductions, 
some of the most celebrated drawings 
in the world, and the opportunity to 
study them in the original should 
attract a vast public. 

Seventy-five years ago attendance 
at the Grosvenor Galleries would have 
been an act of pilgrimage to the 
painter of the ‘Mona Lisa’. Since 
then our attitude to Leonardo has 
undergone a change. The publication 
by Richter of Leonardo’s note-books 
brought with it widespread interest in 
Leonardo’s mind, and today the artist 
is in large part submerged beneath the 
man drunk with ‘the beauty of the 
world, which consists of the surfaces 
of bodies with both their accidental 
and their natural qualities as reflected 
in the human eye’. Moreover-scien- 
tific discoveries have lent a new 
significance to Leonardo’s researches 
in aerodynamics and anatomy, and it is 
safe to predict that out of three people 
who pass the turnstile of the Diploma 
Gallery, one will have gone there to 
pay his tribute to the empiricist who 
so nearly discovered the secret of 
flight and the circulation of the blood 

Of all artists Leonardo, with his 
huge range of interests and his brief 
list of completed works, is the most 
recalcitrant to exhibition. The large 
Mostra di Leonardo da Vinci organ- 
ised at Milan in 1939 did justice to 
Leonardo the inventor, but offered 
only the scantiest impression of 
Leonardo as an artist, and most students of Italian art must at one 
time or another have imagined an ideal exhibition in the centre of 
which Leonardo’s paintings and his preliminary studies would figure 
side by side. The display at Burlington House inevitably falls far short 
of this. It includes no painting by Leonardo (though the marvellously 
subtle “Ginevra dei Benci’ from the Liechtenstein Collection is for- 
tunately still on exhibition in Trafalgar Square), and what is worse 
it offers us some of those travesties by Leonardo’s imitators, which 
have done so much to bring his masterpieces into disrepute. A case can 
be made out for showing contemporary paintings which record some 
lost original, but compositions of which the originals survive would have 
been represented more faithfully by photographs. The coarsely 
accented copy of the “ Last Supper’ is misleading in respect of every- 
thing save size. 

The bulk of the exhibition is thus devoted to the Windsor drawings 
augmented by groups of studies from the British Museum and the 
Ashmolean Museum and Christ Church at Oxford, a handful of sheets 
from public collections in Germany and private collections in this 


Six studies for the Trivulzio Monument, by Leonardo da Vinci, from 
the exhibition in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


country, the Holkham codex on the nature, weight and movement of 
water, the Forster notebooks from the Victoria and. Albert Museum, 
and the great cartoon of ‘ The Virgin and Child with St. Anne’ owned 
by the Royal Academy. To those who know them only through the 
collotypes illustrated in recent books on Leonardo these works will 
open a new realm of experience. 

- In reproduction we sometimes ask 
ourselves whether the claim that 
Leonardo’s genius irradiated every- 
thing it touched, 
-Surely,-we argue, a distinction must 
be drawn between pen scribbles, of 
interest in so far as they enable us 
to reconstruct the workings of 
Leonardo’s mind, and those drawings 
which are, in the full sense, works of 
art. But in practice this distinction 
cannot be maintained, for Leonardo’s 
graphic language is so expressive and 
so individual that even the slightest 
of the drawings reflects the elevation 
of his thought. Walking round the 
exhibition for the first time, attention 
may profitably be directed not to 
worked-up drawings, like the famous 
‘Head of a Warrior’ and the epicene 
drapery study from the British 
Museum, but to the rough sketches 
for the ‘Benois Madonna’ and the 
‘Madonna and Child with a Cat’, 
where quattrocento forms are treated 
with a new audacity; not to the red 
chalk drawings for the ‘ Last Supper ’, 
but to the elusive projects for the 
Sforza and Trivulzio monuments; not 
to the botanical drawings, but to the 
atmospheric study of a coppice in red 
chalk. In this way we gain some 
measure of Leonardo’s incomparable 
creative vitality. In the Paragone 
Leonardo claims that ‘the painter 
can express an infinite variety of 
things which words cannot describe 
for want of appropriate terms’. This 
confidence in the limitless potentiali- 
ties of graphic symbolism underlies 
the scientific drawings, and finds its 
purest expression in the studies of anatomy. The practical importance of 
some of these has recently been emphasised by Dr. K. D. Keele in a fas- 
cinating volume on Leonardo’s analysis of the movement of the heart*. 
To look consecutively at two hundred and forty drawings, many of 
them on a small scale, places a strain on physical stamina and mental 
receptiveness, and it is essential, in embarking»on the exhibition, to 
remember that the most important drawings  fall- towards: its close: 
Among the figure studies there are the magical chalk drawings for a 
masquerade, which seem to have been made in Milan about 1512, and 
the later and still more mysterious ‘ Woman Pointing’ of about 1516. 
Among the nature studies there are the apocalyptic drawings of a 
‘ Deluge’, which have been compared by one writer with the storm in 
‘Lear’. If he has accorded these relics of Leonardo’s genius in old age 


the humble and unwavering concentration they deserve, the visitor, as he- 


descends in the lift from the Diploma Gallery, will recognise that the 


fifth centenary celebrated in this exhibition is in the main not that of - 


a thinker or a scientist, but of one of the most penetrating visual. artists 
who has ever lived. 


* Leonardo da Vinci on Movement of the Heart and Blood. By K. D. Keele. Harvey and Blythe. £4 4s. 
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~ EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


Available for 


8/6 MONTHLY - 


The new twelve 
volume edition 
contains in its 
9,000 pages up-to- 
date information at 
a price within reach 


of all. 


WY 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW SAYS: 

““Everyman’s Encyclopaedia is eminently readable and also amazingly 
comprehensive in its scope. ... This is the kind of work of reference which 
any student orindeed any educated reader may rejoice to have on his shelf.” 


TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 and 10, Lexington Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me free prospectus showing specimen page of Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia, with monthly payment terms. 


* CHOIX * 
French Book Club 


RECENT SELECTIONS 
1. André Chamson 
LA NEIGE ET LA FLEUR 
2. Georges Duhamel 
CRI DES PROFONDEURS 
3. Francois Mauriac 
GALIGAI 


4. Emmanuel Roblés 
LA MORT EN FACE 


5. Georges Simenon 
UNE VIE COMME NEUVE . 


6. Henri Troyat A 
LA TETE SUR LES EPAULES _ 


7. Paul Vialar 
LA TOILE 


HANDSOME CLOTH BOUND EDITIONS 
OF NOTABLE NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


CHOIX selects 10 outstanding new 
French books a year and issues them 
to members at the time of first Paris 
publication—they are all new works, 
not reprints. These selections, 8 fiction 
and 2 non-fiction, are specially bound 
in London and cost only 90s., post 
free. (Five selections—6 months’ sub- 
scription—50s., post free.) Selections 
issued so far have cost members 25% 
less than the same works in ordinary 
paper wrappers at current London 
prices. - 

CHOIX volumes, selected. from the 
lists of all French publishers, keep you 
in touch with contemporary French 
literature and make a handsome 
addition to your personal library. 
CHOIX invites you to complete the 
form below and become a member 
immediately. 


Small quantities of the ‘selections named above, all fiction and all late 1951 or early 1952 books, 
are still available. Members joining now may have any or all of these as part of their subscription. 


% TO CHOIX, 72, CHARLOTTE ST., LONDON, W.1. & 


Please enrol me as a member of CHOIX for a period of 


12 MONTHS (10 selections) 
1 enclose remittance of £4.10.0. 


oR 


6 MONTHS (5 selections) 
I enclose remittance of £2.10.0. 


INCLUDE IN MY SUBSCRIPTION, IF STILL AVAILABLE, SELECTIONS 


JN TOW) SANA OP 00 015) 053 9) EE eS Se 


The 
1952 Harvest 


Prospects, plans and problems 
are reviewed in 
TheTimes Survey of British Agriculture. 
With an introductory article by 
Sir James Scott Watson, the Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, on higher farming for 
to-day’s needs, and expert contri- 


butions on modern grass-drying, 


developments in crop. spraying, 


expanding pig production, and 


farmers’ taxation problems. 


SURVEY OF 
BRITISH 


AGRICULTURE 


To be published on March 25 


Price, 6d, 


From all newsagents and bookstalls ; 
or direct from the Publisher, The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, 


for 7yd., including postage. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | | 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Scotch without Splash 


SHOWMANSHIP can be overdone. Headlines can 
be too bold. Loud voices can repel. The ‘ gift of 
the gab’ is not invariably admired. Even so, 
need the Kirk o’ Shotts opening ceremony have 
been so impeccably dull? A new social force had 
been set in motion in that intensely vital com- 
munity north of the Border. The size of the 
audience has doubtless be2n over-estimated; at 
any rate, there are about 30000 more television 
licence holders. If this does not make an event 
(and probably there are tight-lipped e!ders up 
there who thought it an apocalyptic one), it was 
surely quite an occasion. The opening hardly 
lived up to that concept. Visual interest was 
dissipated all too soon. Only the charming 
ceuntry dancing restored it. Televised speech- 
making demands more from the speaker than 
the ordinary platform performance does. He 
must be expressive of features as well as of voice. 
How many speakers are there who would survive 
the emergency of cut-off sound? Alastair Sim, 
later in the evening, gave us a display that 
would have proved equal to that test, though as 
a demonstration of mere word-spinning it was 
less convincing. The best ‘ personal appearances’ 
at the Kirk o’ Shotts opening were those of 
Mary Ma'colm, all highly trained presence, and 
the newcomer to the regular television announcer 
team, Alastair MacIntyre, wearing the kilt and 
looking solemn but- proving clear-voiced and 
efficient. 

‘All fares and expenses paid’, said Ronnie 
Waldman in his ‘Puzzle Corner’ which 
followed, apropos of successful competitor- 
viewers’ invitations to the studio. This seem- 
ingly guileless announcement, not normally 
made in the programme, probably brought 
‘Kaleidoscope’ a good resounding laugh for 
once. Perhaps the ancient implication drew a 
smile from some of the new viewers, who had 
reason to think up till then that television was 
in deadly earnest about something or other. Let 
us hope that a lesson will have been learned in 
time for the Wenvoe opening, next on the list. 
These giant strides towards the millennium are 
worthy of more inspired planning. 

* Television Newsreel ’ ran neck-and-neck with 
“What’s My Line?’ (that imported American 


programme idea) for a 
recent national award, 
and some of the judges 
fought strenuously to 
give it the lead. The 
arrival on our screens 
last week of the News- 
reel’s 500th edition is 
an incentive to con- 
gratulation. Camera- 
men, producers, and 
commentator Edward 
Halliday, have done 
consistently good work. 
The Malaya pictures 
brought to us a fort- 
night ago were first- 
rate, far excelling any 
others that we have 
seen in quality and 
immediacy, ruthlessly 
stamping on the mind 
the realities of present- 
day life out there. No 


Krishna Menon in 
* Speaking Personally’ on 
March 8. Left: William 
Clark with Air Vice- 
Marshal Bennett, who 
commanded the Path- 
finder Force during the 
war, discussing the Pleven 
plan in ‘The European 
Army and Western 
Defence’ on March 12 


more dramatic object- 
lesson could be given us 
stay-at-homes than those 
shots of the planter’s 
wife in her flowered 
print frock picking irises 
and placing them care- 
fully on top of the hand 
grenades which she self- 
protectively carries in 
her garden basket. The 
camera this time got 
in behind the political 


~ 


Scottish country dancers at the opening ceremony 
of the Kirk o’ Shotts television transmitter on 
March 14. At the tables behind are (left to right) 
the Rt. Hon. James Stuart, m.p., Secretary of State 
for Scotland; the Rt. Hon. James Miller, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh; Lord Tedder, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the B.B.C.; 
and ithe Very Rev. Dr. Charles L. Warr, Dean of 
the Thistle and Chapel Royal 


smokescreen. It gave us some terrifying glimpses 
of the jungle in which General Templer has to 
fight his battles. Incidentally, some old first- 
world-war newsreel shots, not entirely aptly used 
to set the scene for the Maugham farce, ‘ Home 
and Beauty ’, were extremely catching to the eye. 
There is assuredly a large middle-aged audience 
waiting to see a programme of these and similar 
relics. The Central Film Library’s~ resources 
should not be ignored by television. 

The Royal Festival Hall programme was in- 
structive but it lacked the unity of treatment one 
had expected in so explicit a theme. Muir 
Matheson’ showed hesitancies, as if he had not 
had time to master his brief. The architects and 
sound expert were full of information but a little 
too dryly so. The programme did not come to 
life until Sir Adrian Boult was brought into 
it, the ideal television speaker. He should be 
enticed into doing a ‘Speaking Personally ’. 
Krishna Menon’s contribution to that series, 
mistakenly thought here to have been abandoned, 
showed virtuosity of an unsatisfying kind. He 
appeared to be arguing from the premise that 
3,000 years or so of racial history had endowed 
his people with a sense of reality denied to us 
of the west. This discounts the possibility that 
the future holds a shock potential against which 
any number of thousand years’ racial history 
may prove of little avail, philosophically and 
otherwise. Still, it was interesting to see him 
on our screens, a personality of the new India 
whose history to come may be forced to diverge 
sharply from the patterns of the past. 

Budget comment by Geoffrey Crowther was 
not primarily visual in content, despite his 
somewhat disorderly graph. All the same, he 
held our attention, a good example of topical 
television. Crowther has an acceptable television 
style, not-mannered and not academic. He seems 
to like imparting information as well as opinions.’ 

Talking of television style, there was a little 


TAMAR CH= 20021952 
too much ‘ Yerrup’ in William Clark’s able ex- 
position, ‘The European Army and Western 
Defence’. Also, unless one’s hearing is gravely 
at fault, he used ‘expertise’ wrongly. We had 
to tell Gilbert Harding about this recently and 
received his submission with bowed head. 
REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Return Journeys 


IBSEN WAS PUZZLED, I believe, by the ‘ signifi- 
cances’ that explorers would find in his work. 
Similarly, James Bridie must have chuckled at 
the interpretations of ‘Daphne Laureola ’. They 
ran from the profound-obscure to a Philistine 
view that the play meant a good night’s fun 
for Dame Edith Evans. True, it is hard to think 
of the piece without her (as that desperately 
lonely woman, Lady Pitts), or without Felix 
Aylmer as the octogenarian husband. They were 
together in the broadcast (Home), a happy return 
journey. For those who had seen ‘ Daphne’, the 
radio version became a full-dress revival in the 
theatre of the mind, especially as Peter Finch 
was there again as the Pole who reaches the 
core of the play: ‘I am Apollo. She is Daphne. 
Apollo wanted Daphne so much that the old 
man. changed her into a laurel tree. But Apollo 
still rode on his predestined course, day and 
night, day and night’. 

Dame Edith, on the air, still dominated. But 
some virtue must go from the first act when 
we cannot see Lady Pitts enthroned at the 
restaurant: this although Dame Edith used 
superbly her shooting-star voice which leaves a 
powder-trail of sparks. The voice says endear- 
ingly idiotic things. It says that its owner wore 
a white sailor suit when it ate the laburnum 
pods, (Something significant here?) And, 
wickedly, it gets the end of ‘ The Tempest’ into 
‘a phrase: ‘No books, no spooks, nothing but 
rheumatism and Caliban in a bad temper’. It 
has, too, queer flickers of wisdom. Lady Pitts’ 
voice must always be Dame Edith’s. Excellent: 
but newcomers would have found it hard to 
imagine the scruffy restaurant and its diners; 
they would have missed the theatrical surprise 
when the lady, aloft in silence, blossoms into 
song. They would have lost the regal progress 
across the dangerous. floor, the comings and 
goings of this prize even among Bridie’s first 
acts. Although the actress was entrancing vocally, 
‘Daphne’ is not meant for the ear alone. 

The second act was easier. Here Felix Aylmer’s 
voice, as fragile as drawn-thread work, moved 
us again in the death-phrase, ‘ The first natural 
thing that’s happened to me for half a century ’. 
In the last act, one of Bridie’s minor thirds, we 
marked Dame LEdith’s daringly mannered 
cadences during the ‘ white goddess’ speech. A 
night, then, that reminded some of us of a great 
performance, and brought newcomers to a tan- 
talisingly imperfect play that teases the mind. 
Archie Campbell produced unobtrusively. : 

Lady Pitts says somewhere that it is terrible 
‘to wait and wait and wait, and often to find 
that nothing happens after all’. I began to 
wonder about this in ‘ The Streets of Pompeii’ 
(Third). Henry Reed, summoning atmosphere 
eagerly, was excited about Pompeii, but he took 
a long time to fire us. During the first hour of 
a mixture of this-way-to-the-tomb intensity and 


cheerful chatter, I felt as if I were walking on 


a battered and dangerous mosaic pavement. All 
well for a moment or so; then a trip over a loose 
tile, and a headlong sprawl. Still, at length, the 
author (and the producer, Douglas Cleverdon) 
startled genuinely in a reconstruction of the last 
hours of Pompeii under that engulfing flood of 
hot, wet ash. This was .a real and terrifying 
return journey. I remember also a determined 
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pair of visitors (James McKechnie and John 
Laurie) hallooing their Scots to the reverberate 
Streets, and the tones of Flora Robson that held 
all the mysteries of the lost city. Yes; and 
Carleton Hobbs as a Lizard. He sounded right. 
We had to take his word for it. 

The ‘Tommy Handley’ programme (Home), 
by his friends, returned to us radio’s master of 
the drolls. It drew upon the burbling vitality of 
“Itma ’, and noted, in passing, that Handley was 
at heart a man-of-letters of the old Victorian 
school (and a man who gave back borrowed 
books). It was an affectionate hour. ‘ Double 
Top’ (Light), under Roy Speer’s expert hand, 
was pleasant and unexacting. I must always say, 
with Bridie’s Mr. Gooch, when Anne Shelton’s 
name appears on a programme: ‘ Going to give 
us a bit of a song? Good’. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Intellect and Imagination 


C. V. WEDGWooD completed her four talks on 
“Personality in History’ last week, and I have 
never before been given such a fascinating and 
enlightening glimpse into the problems of his- 
toriography. She has, it seems to me, the three 
essentials for a historian: an acute intelligence, 
a vivifying imagination, and a style by which 
she can convey her ideas warm and alive to her 
listeners and readers. The survival of a historical 
character’s real personality in history, about 
which, as I have already mentioned, she had 
some extremely interesting things to say, rouses 
curious speculations. What, for instance, re- 
mained of the real Shaftesbury, author of 
Characteristics of Men, Mazners, Opinions, 
Times, by the time he reached me last week? 
My knowledge of him hardly extended beyond 
his name and now he has come to me filtered 
through the personalities of R. L. Brett, author 
of The Third Earl of Shaftesbury, of Professor 
Basil Willey who reviewed it in the Third Pro- 
gramme, and of myself who listened to him. 
The review strongly tempted me to read not 
only Mr. Brett’s book but also Shaftesbury him- 
self. But will I, or will this impulse too share 
the fate of so many others? 

In the matter of personality the novelist is 
unencumbered by historical records; he can let 
imagination rip; but other problems lie in wait 
for him, and in ‘The Time of My Life’ in the 
Third Programme Arthur Calder-Marshall, 
using his own novels as examples, talked very 
well on the problem of how to treat time in the 
modern novel. It is a theme which would make 
an interesting broadcast discussion between three 
or four novelists. Mr. Calder-Marshall’s own 
difficulty had, it struck me, much in common 


with the problem of ‘ The Unities’ which faced’ 


French dramatists of the seventeenth century. 
©The Modes of Thought and the Logic of 
God’ was a title which seemed to promise some 
tough listening, but in the first of his three 
broadcasts Professor John Wisdom was any- 
thing but tough. He took us, in fact, into a 
ladies’ hat-shop and kept us there for some time. 
But it was not long before ‘ talking through your 
hat’ began to take on a new meaning, and at 
the end of this provocative and stimulating pre- 
lude he had ingeniously left the stage prepared 
for what was to come. . 
Useful information, like a screwdriver, is 
useful and that’s about all you can say of it, but, 
for me at least, useless information is a very 
superior article. Like a sudden glimpse of a new 
moon or a rare flower, it rouses the mind to 
wonder and delight. This is one of the reasons 
why I find ‘ Round Britain Quiz’ the most en- 
joyable of all Light programmes. The greater 
part of the information that emerged during the 
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first round of London versus Scotland last week 
was exquisitely useless. If the question is asked 
“ How far are Kingsgate, Ramsgate and Westgate 
from Margate?’ the answer, accurate to “the 
quarter-mile, leaves us exactly where it found us, 
but if the question is ‘In what one country are 
Egypt, California and Normandy to be found? ’ 
the answer, England, comes as a revelation. 
“Well! ? we exclaim. ‘Just fancy that! ? How 
curious, how inexplicable! Where are these 
English towns or villages and why are they so 
called? We resolve to rummage in reference 
books the moment the programme is over. We 
don’t, of course, because by that time we are 
thinking of something else, but we have had our 
thrill all the same. 

But useless information is not the only 
pleasant feature of this series. The speed, liveli- 
ness and flashes of back-chat achieved by the 


“teams and their quiz-masters Lionel Hale and 


Gilbert Harding, and the teams’ remarkable in- 
telligence and knowledgeableness, provide an ir- 
resistible impetus, and it is fascinating to hear 
one or other of them ferret out an answer 
unknown to him by a dazzling sequence of 
mental acrobatics. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Dodecacophony 


THE PROPOSITON has been advanced in this 
column, as the result of experience, that ‘ atonal ’ 
and twelve-note music is capable only of ex- 
pressing the macabre, the squalid, and the 
morbid. The narration preceding the perform- 
ance of the Dance round the Golden Calf from 
Schonberg’s projected opera, ‘ Moses and Aaron’, 
suggested that here might be an exception to the 
rule, a noble and elevated subject. But so far 
as this excerpt is concerned, the rule held. As 
it proceeded, all the familiar Teutonic traits 
appeared—the perverse, the colossal, and the 
lust for blood. Item, a sacrifice of beasts, gobbets 
of whose flesh are thrown to the crowd; item, 
a young man trampled beneath a charge of horse- 
men; item, four naked virgins dancing before 
the Calf, embraced by the priests and then 
despatched with knives so that their blood flows 
out upon the altar; item, a general orgy in 
which young men tear the clothes off the women, 
while others immolate themselves in the sacri- 
ficial fire. All these delights may be witnessed, 
apparently, at next year’s Maggio Musicale, 
though only the resources of Hollywood mar- 
shalled by C. de Mille could do full justice to 
such a scenario. 

Standing by itself, the music seemed surpris- 
ingly tame. The Strauss of forty years ago 
could give points to Schénberg in| the art of 
curdling the blood, and for rhythmical excite- 
ment there was nothing here to match Stravin- 
sky or the exultant final chorus of ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast’, so finely sung by the Huddersfield Choir 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent last Friday. Passages 
there were of a strange beauty deriving from a 
sensitive spacing of orchestral timbres to match 
the harmonies. That Schonberg made great 
advances, perhaps not uninfluenced by Berg, 
in handling his new invention, was made evident 
by the performance of the Wind Quintet, Opus 
26, one of his earliest essays in twelve-note 
music, where everything sounded incoherent 
and arbitrary. 

There was also a performance of the com- 
paratively familiar ‘Pierrot Lunaire’, in which 
Miss Hedli Anderson seemed to me to vocalise 
too much. Certainly the performance was less 
effective than that given by Marya Freund, who 
managed to combine in a remarkable degree the 
effect of recitation with musical] intonation. But, 
fascinating in a morbid way as the work is, 
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HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? A moment’s 


carelessness— and you may 
find yourself sued for damages 
of hundreds of pounds. But 
10/- a year is all it costs to 
protect yourself with _ our 
Personal Liability Insurance. 
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HEN you fill in the coupon below, ° 
you take the first step towards the 
soundest investment a man can have 
—a Life. Policy with The London 
Assurance. 

And the sooner you do this, the less 
it will cost you to get the policy you 
need, which our free informative book- 
let will help you to choose wisely. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE . @ 
I, King William Street, London, E.C.4 
Please send me your booklet 
“How to be well Assured” 
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Whatever your favourite piece of music the 
Soundmirror will record it and play it back for 

you again and again. There is no end to the 

thrills which this new magic entertainer can*bring. : 
humorous patter of your favourite comedian, the art of the orator, © 


It will record th 


Manufactured under 


Fyn , the 
no beers and cigarettes are 
a4 \it sold at reasonable prices 
t 
You 


Full particulars from your Travel Agent or 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 


the fun of a-party or important family occasions like weddings. 

It will play them back with perfect fidelity immediately it is recorded 
and as often as you wish. Unwanted recordings are automatically 
erased as new ones are made and the magnetic tape used time and 
time again. Models from £69.10.0 exclusive of microphone. 

Call on your local radio dea'er and hear your own voice recorded 
or write for Brochure to the manufacturers. 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


Now available in England. 

‘Magnetic Recording " by 

Dr. 5. J. Begun. A compre- 

hensive treatise. Price 25/-, 
post 9d. extra. 


London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, S.W.1. 


agreement with the 
Brush DevelopmentCo. 
of the U.S.A. Licensed 
under the Brush De- 
velopment Co., the 
Brush Crystal  Co., 
Magnetone Inc., and 
Lhermionic Products 
Ltd. Patent No.454595 
and others; and pa- 
tents pending in all 
the principal countries 
of the world. 


(Division SM|L), Head Office: Hythe, Southampton. Hythe 3265. 
(Whitehall 6422) 


Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Slesrrs etc. 


I cannot as feeling thet its achievement is 
incommensurate with its technical difficulties. 
After listening to this music, I find myself mis- 
quoting Cleopatra: 
of the ear! ’ 

That organ was refreshed ea enchanted by 
the performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ 
Symphony conducted by Signor Gui, who 
always allowed the players room to make the 
most of their phrases and of every little em- 
broidery upon them. Yet nothing dragged. 
Szigeti gave a brilliant performance of the early 
Concerto in D by Prokofiev, though I confess 


“O, withered is the garland | 
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to some puzzlement about this most musicianly 
violinist’s affection for what is an essentially 
empty, though showy, work. One would expect 
him to find a stronger appeal in other modern 
concertos—e.g. by Barték or Britten, to proceed 
no further in the alphabet. Still, this was an 
interesting programme, with Busoni’s Suite from 
“TIdomeneo’, at which only a curmudgeon would 
carp, to remind us of the delights of Glynde- 
bourne and of the former neglect of this master- 
piece. Busoni’s justification was that nobody ever 
heard anything but the Overture, and that 
seldom, when he made this Suite. 
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Among chamber-works, beside such outstand- 
ing monuments as Schubert’s Octet, I heard an 
agreeable Violoncello Sonata by Guy Ropartz 
excellently played by William Pleeth and Mar- 
garet Good. Obviously derivative as it is, it 
wears its Frankish idiom with a difference. There 
was also a charming curiosity—Dvorak’s Baga- 
tellen for string trio and harmonium which 
formed part of the latest of the well-planned 
programmes devoted to Dvorak and Brahms, 
here represented by six of the ‘ Magelone Lieder ’ 
finely sung by Patzak. 

DyYNELEY Hussey 


Stravinsky the Classicist 


By ALAN FRANK 


‘Apollo Musagetes’, the “Symphony of Psalms’, and ‘Oedipus Rex’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, 
March 26 (Home) and 8.5 p.m. on Thursday, March 27 (Third) 


URING tthe first world war 

Stravinsky was living in Switzerland. 

Two years after its end, he moved to 

France and remained there, apart 
from tours abroad, until the second world war. 
This period between the wars saw a change 
taking place in Stravinsky’s artistic development. 
It was the period during which he began to 
throw over his earlier vivid, more obviously 
nationalistic style, which had lasted up to ‘ Les 
Noces’ (completed in 1917, though not per- 
formed till six years later), and to replace it by 
a purer, more severe, more restrained style, sim- 
plified in rhythm particularly. Stravinsky, the 
rather austere classicist, was in process of taking 
over the controls, and strict controls they were to 
prove to be. The deliberate discipline which he 
imposed on himself then and thereafter right 
up to today is a factor which it is essential to 
recognise if one is to understand his later music, 
from the nineteen-twenties onwards. The disci- 
pline which others found, or at least sought, in 
the tone-row, Stravinsky found—realising that 
thereby he was treading a path that led away 
from his previous popularity—by exercising con- 
tinuous effort to purge the inessential, in order 
to achieve a classic lucidity, of utterance. 

The first results of this process of elimination, 
the works of the early nineteen-twenties, were 
not entirely successful. The best of them is per- 
haps the brilliantly executed Wind Octet of 
1922: other works, such as the Concertino for 
String Quartet, Concerto for Piano and Wind 
and the Piano Sonata, are less satisfactory tran- 
sitional works. If the whole of Stravinsky’s 
sojourn in France between the wars is regarded 
as his middle period, it is rather to the ‘ late- 
middle period’. that we must look for the most 
notable works: the years from about 1927 to 
1935 were especially fruitful, and constitute one 
of the best working periods of Stravinsky’s 
career to date. If its highest achievement was the 
‘Symphony of Psalms’, this period saw also 
the production of several other extremely im- 
portant works: ‘ Oedipus Rex’, ‘ Apollo Musa- 
getes’, the Duo Concertante, which is the best 
of his chamber works, ‘ Persephone’, and the 
Concerto for Two Solo Pianos, probably the 
best of his piano works. 

‘Oedipus Rex’, finished early in 1927 and 
performed in Paris in the spring of that year, 
was the first work of this phase, and also the 
first work to show convincingly, though unevenly, 
the results of Stravinsky’s preoccupation with 
classical restraint. His biggest work since ‘ Les 
Noces’, it originated in a somewhat curious 
way. It is described as an opera-oratorio in two 
acts, after Sophocles, with French text by Jean 


Cocteau, translated into Latin by J. Daniélou. 
The decision to use Latin rather than French 


_ for his working text was Stravinsky’s. Latin, he 


felt, provided him with ‘a medium not dead, 
but turned to stone, and so monumentalised as 
to have become immune from all risk of vulgar- 
isation’. Knowing, however, that audiences’ 
knowledge of Sophocles in particular, and Latin 
in general, is not as fresh as it might be, 
Stravinsky employs, in addition to the acting 
cast, a speaker, who in the Prologue and at 
various points in the two acts appears in evening 
dress_and describes the plot and the action to 
follow. He expresses himself in the language of 
the audience, in a detached way ‘like a con- 
férencier’. 

The work, being designated as an opera- 
oratorio, is intended for either stage or concert 
performance. It is rarely seen in the theatre, and 
perhaps loses little by the sacrifice of the stage, 
for the actors wear masks and move only their 
arms and heads: they are to appear as ‘ living 
statues’, The music has a plain statuesque 
quality too, and, as a generalisation, it can be 
said that the slow music is throughout on a 
higher level—and sometimes on a very high level 
indeed—than the faster movements, which, with 
their jog-trot rhythms, seem casual and ill-fitting 
with so profound and tragic a theme. Notably 
the male chorus towards the end of Act 2, imme- 
diately after the impressive announcement by 
the messenger of Jocasta’s death, is difficult to 
take seriously, quite aside from the rather odd 
scansion. A brisk six-eight (crotchet=132), it 
opens: 


eee tyre RO Ie enone os a te = 
Mulier in | vestibulo, | in vestibu- | lo co-(0)- 
Vv 
mas | etc. 


On the other hand, the B flat minor opening of 
the whole work—it recurs in the Epilogue in G 
minor—for chorus and_full orchestra, is im- 
mensely powerful, with its B.A.C.H.-like theme :* 
the notes are, in fact, B (flat), C, A, B (flat). 
Again, at the end of Act.1, just before the final 
Gloria, which itself is a fine straightforward 
piece of writing, Oedipus has an aria in C minor 
(‘Invidia fortunam odit’), of affecting beauty. 
The best-known aria from the work, however, is 
Jocasta’s at the beginning of Act 2 (‘Nonn’ 
erubescite’), in which Constant Lambert found 
echoes of Johann Strauss, Eric Walter White 
of Verdi, and the present writer of Weill! 
The listener will doubtless decide—rightly—that, 
scored largely for upper woodwind and harp, it 
sounds far more like Stravinsky than any of 
these other three composers. 

Despite his long stay in pace Stravinsky 


. 


did not attempt a major setting of a French text 
until the ‘ Persephone’ of 1933. For his next 
big work after ‘Oedipus’, the ‘Symphony of 
Psalms’ of 1930, he again used a Latin text. 
The work is more complex rhythmically than 
‘Oedipus’ (it could hardly be less) especially in 
its first movement and in the fast sections of the 
last: in this respect it owes more to Stravinsky’s 
earlier style than does ‘ Oedipus’. In all the 
slow sections of the last movement, however, 
Stravinsky achieves a consummation of luminous 
classical expression. Particularly the whole of 
the final ‘ Laudate’ section, opened by sopranos, 
unexpectedly and with transporting quality in 
D major, made a new landmark in Stravinsky’s 
output, and has remained a landmark in all 
European music of at least the last twenty-five 
years. 

In between ‘ Oedipus’ and the ‘ Symphony of 
Psalms’ came the ballet music for strings, 
“Apollo Musagetes’, a score that shows from 
first note to last a pure classicism of line and has 
a limpid grace not to be found in those two other 
works. ‘Apollo’ has a_ perfectionism which 
some people find irritating. Every note and 
every phrase, they feel, is too meticulously in 
the right place. This perfectionism is of a piece 
with Stravinsky’s habit, when making a manu- 
script copy of a full score, of never altering or 
erasing a note or a mark: if he makes a single 
mistake in copying he considers the page utterly 
polluted and (so I am told) completely re-writes 
it. It may be that he has to re-write it several 
times before attaining a faultless copy. Then, and 
only then, can the harmonious appearance of the 
finished page be matched by the harmonious 
sound which the notes make in performance. 
This anecdote, even if exaggerated, seems to 
throw a small shaft of light on the purgative pro- 
cesses through which Stravinsky the classicist 
emerged. 


In his Haydn (Edition Bernoulli, 15s.), * a historical 
and psychological study based on his quartets’, 
Robert Sondheimer has undertaken a_ threefold 
task: ‘to establish Haydn’s musical origins; to 
show in what manner he benefited from them; and 
to determine from this process his psychical make- 
up as well as his historical position’. Dr. Sond- 
heimer has much that is interesting and valuable 
to say about Haydn’s relationship to such composers 
as Wagenseil, Boccherini and Franz Beck, though 
many readers will refuse to accept period-likeness 
as evidence of ‘indebtedness’ and still more will 
be irritated by che author’s persistent belittlement 
of the younger Haydn in comparison with the 
“immense feeling’ and spiritual richness of the 
pre-classical musicians. But he does justice to the 
mature Haydn of the Op. 76 and Op. 77 Quartets. 
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Flying 
aD Holidays 


on currency of 


but for 


YDekk 
Two people flying Air France, with no extras, no tips, and won- 
derful free meals and drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days abroad on 
their combined £50 currency allowance. Fares are paid in this 
country and do not come from the allowance. 


Flights to 
PARIS - NICE - CORSICA 


Send for this 


DINARD - DEAUVILLE fascinating 
LA BAULE - MAJORCA free book 
BARCELONA - MADRID 


ITALY - SWITZERLAND | | FLYING 

AUSTRIA - U.S.A. + ASIA HOLIDAYS ’”’ 

AFRICA : AUSTRALIA 
Your Travel Agent will give you the best advice a 


AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 


LONDON: 52/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1. WHI. 4455 - GLASGOW : 33 RENFIELD ST, CEN. 8054/5 
MANCHESTER: ST. PETER’S SQ. CEN. 8071/2 - BIRMINGHAM: CIVIC CENTRE. MID .5891 


Out of the top drawer 
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CHAMBERS’S 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


a 15s. net 
dandy DOUBLE H EADED used as crossword 
ELECTRIC BARBER ‘authority by 


by RICHART) makers of the world-famous precision watches TORQUEMADA (Observer) 


UNIQUE FEATURES % Precision AC/DC motor 4 No oiling, no radio interference XIMENES (Observer) 
4 Your first shave will be so easy je 12 months Full Guarantee Express Servicin 
Price £6.17.6 or if all instalments are paid on 


9/ CURLEW & 
Ae aie SARDONYX (Time & Tide) 
s4hene quality a hart due date it is yours for 8 monthly payments of ieAGes 


panna==SEND NO MONEY :==0005 


that proves what good B DANDY SWISS SHAVER Ltd.(Dept. 88) 199 Regent St. London, W.! 


3 Send me for 10 doys free trial, One DANDY SWISS SHAVER cash price £6.17.6 
materials, sound sewman- 
ship and long life mean 


(inel. P.T.). To 10 days I will either purchase same on CASH/CREDIT terms 
in terms of economy. 
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(See crossword No, 1,087) 


(underline choice) as in your advertisement or return by registered post in 
good condition. 


“Chambers’s T.C. Dictionary 
has been used as the authority 
for words and definitions.” 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


HOW TO AVOID CHILBLAINS 


LET ME TELL you at once that I have no magic 
remedy for chilblains up my sleeve. We know 
that cold and inefficient circulation have some- 
thing to do with them. People with a low blood 
calcium do not suffer. particularly from.»chil- 
blains, but: people who have limbs in which the 
circulation is definitely bad as a result of in- 
fantile paralysis, or other nervous diseases, may 
have severe chilblains in the affected limbs. 
Chilblains are due to the effects of cold -in 
certain susceptible people. What should these 
unlucky. people do about it? They should dress. 
warmly; and, remember, the temperature of the. 
hands and feet depends not only on what you 
wear on your hands and feet—though this is 
important—but also on keeping the body warm. 
So there is no escape from warm woollen under- 
clothes and warm top clothes, as well as warm 
gloves and warm woollen stockings (whether you 
like the look of them or not) in cold weather 
for the chilblained or chilblainy. : 

I do know that chilblains are an awful curse 
to a great many people, and to a great many 
children and young people in particular, and 
I wish I did know something that could be relied 
on to relieve them. Apart from keeping the body 
as well as the hands and feet warm, I am afraid 
it is largely a matter of ‘a little of what you 
fancy does you good’. Many people believe that 
calcium helps them—the minute amount of 
calcium contained in the usual tablets is at least 
quite harmless. Others think small amounts of 
thyroid gland beneficial, and still others think 
nicotinic acid—one of the many members. of the 
vitamin B groups—does them good. Thyroid 
and nicotinic acid should be taken only under 
doctor’s orders, and the same is true of calciferol 
—pure vitamin D—which is now sometimes 
taken for chilblains, and it is far from harmless. 


Let me finish by quoting some authoritative 
advice—a little old-fashioned, perhaps—but I 
do not know that it has ever been bettered: ‘ The 
prevention of chilblains in those who are sus- 
ceptible is; in short, the avoidance of cold. Such 
subjects « must be warmly clad throughout the 
body, to secure the main sources of heat; the 
limbs, to ensure sufficient supply of heat and 
blood to the. extremities; and the extremities 
themselves, as the most vulnerable parts. The 
now. prevalent and wholesome custom of per- 
forming certain muscular evolutions and exer- 
cises on rising is to be encouraged. To draw 
cold garments over cold limbs and descend with- 
out energy to breakfast in an ill-warmed room, 
and then perhaps to start on a cold journey 
without any definite effort to rouse the circula- 
tion, is to court not only chilblains, but more 
serious maladies’. 

A Doctor 


VEGETABLE CASSEROLE 


This recipe has been planned for the time when 
you have used all your meat ration and you 
must have a cheap meal. The body-building 
foods—cheese and beans—are included, so that 
the meal is as nourishing as if it contained meat 
or fish. For four people take: 


1 large or two medium-sized carrots 
3 small onions 

1 piece of swede the size of a tomato 
2 large sticks of celery 

3 tomatoes 

4 tablespoons of baked beans 

4 medium-sized potatoes 

1 heaped tablespoon of grated cheese 
1 tablespoon of seasoned flour 

1 teaspoon of yegetable extract 

$ pint of hot water 

1 tablespoon of chopped parsley 

d 


ripping 


Prepare the vegetables and slice or cut up into 
smallish pieces. Toss the carrot, onion, swede and 
celery in seasoned flour. Grease a-casserole and 
pack the vegetables into it, mixing them well and 
including the sliced tomato and beans. 

Dissolve the vegetable extract in the hot water 
and pour this over. the vegetables. Cover with 
sliced potatoes: Put little dabs of dripping on the 
top. Put the lid on the casserole and bake in a 
moderate oven for 1} hours. 

Remove the lid, sprinkle over the grated cheese 
and return to’ the oven until the cheese is 
brown. This will take about 15 minutes. Sprinkle 


, the chopped parsley over the top and serve at 


once. 
AILEEN KING 


Notes on Contributors 


STANLEY Uys (page.447): South African journa- 
list and broadcaster; political correspondent 
of the Sunday Times of Johannesburg 

AtR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR PHILIP JOUBERT, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (page 451): Director of Public 
Relations, Air Ministry, 1946-47; Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Information and Civil 
Affairs, S.E.A.C., 1943-45; an Inspector- 
General of the R.A.F., 1943; Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, R.A.F. Coastal ‘Command, 
1941-43 and 1936-37; Air Officer Command- 
ing R.A.F., India, 1937-39 

Davip MiutTRANY (page 455): Professor in 
the School of Economics and _ Politics, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey, since 1933; author of Marx Against 
the Peasant, etc. 

Dr. J. L. TALMon (page 459): Lecturer in 
Modern History, University of Jerusalem; 
author of The Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy 


Crossword No. 1,142. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Puzzle Lock. 


By Tiber 


Book tokens, value 


30s, 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 27 


IN AME. ..0sccvcrscesees Mateasuvia Sicanapeectsa tPRamaab g7nausk | aedaceeesGossnee 


ADDRESS....... pkis codessvae Mepeettinchdcceeeaieiies secace Seanetvacvwcnvors cs 


Preeeeeerry seereereenses eee eeeeencnsccncetecesccccnsercessseccccssssscussavesseseas: . 


A puzzle lock has seven 
revolving brass rings or 
collars, each collar being 
lettered with nine letters. 
Fig. 1 is one of the 
‘locked ’ positions of the 
collars, shown for con- 
venience as vertical strips 
a, b, c,.d, e, f and g, on 
each of which (reading 
downwards) the letters are 
in alphabetical order and, 
except in strip b, unre- 


peated within the strip. 
Putting A=1, =2, 
C=3 - Wi =23, rthe 


total letter- values of the 
rows are given at the 
right-hand side of the 
diagram. Row 7, by the 
way, is palindromic. In 
Fig. 2 the collars have 
been revolved to the 
“open’ position, the top 
row being the key-word, 
which only a schoolmaster 
or tutor can supply. Once 
again, to assist the more 
mathematical scholar, the 
total letter-values of the 
rows are given at the side. Braw Robbie Burns supplies 
the sixty-three letters used on the lock in one of his 
rhyming couplets, though that gentleman would probably 
turn in his grave if one showed him the use being made 
of them here. 


_ Each of. the twelve different words comprising the 
couplet appears in the foregoing preamble. ‘ THE CLUES’ 
are to five words which can be formed by revolving the rings 
to the indicated positions (e.g. ‘c2’ means the letter in 
the shaded square in Fig. 1.) Putting the clued word at 
the top as in Fig. 2, is ‘total letter-values of the rows in 


order from top to bottom are given in brackets for each 
of the five cases. 


- a6, b7; c4,)d9; (e7,- 473022: Hematoxylon campechianum 


The problem is to supply the letters in Fig. 1 and, for 
full measure, to trace the quotation from Burns. 
THE CLUES 
1. a3, b3, c2, dl, e2, fl, g5: Ten at a time (30, 40, 62, 
83, 98, 96, 112, 84, 57) 
2. a2, b8, c7, d2, el, £8, g2: Bishop of Worms’ canon (61, 
75, 47, 44, 62, 82, 100, 123, 68) 
3. a4, b9, c2, dl, ©6, f3, g8: Member a inflated Upper 
A House? (66, 60, STi Sky 675 91, 82, 785280) 
(91, 91, 102, 58, 50, 63, 57, 74, 76) 
5. a9, bl, c5, d8, e4, fl, g6: Seventeen to the East? Yes 
—but stow it! (78, 73, 61, 73, 71, 67, 60, 83, 96) 


Solution of No. 1,140 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prizes: .Go LE. 
Dixon (Southport); 
2ndeprize: ti. -B: 
Watson (Worces- 
ter)smuuorda prizes 
P. Glennie - Smith 
(Kingston) 


NOTES 
Across:—10. Two mngs- 12. Od-our. 16. Amen(d)s. 
17. Two mngs. 20. Anag. 21. Sorer. 22. Dai-s, 
28. (n)Ice-ni. 30. (B)oyer. 33. To-do. 36. Two mngs. 
41, Shirt or Chemise. 42. (America. 44. Anag. of teer. 
45. Do little. 46. P-ale-ly. 
Down.—1. Flaw-n, 2. Pronounced: ‘ high’. 3. Gray’s 


Inn—L’s Inn. 4. O-tag-O 
7. Hone = sharpen and grieve: 


(O = Love). 5. Nom(e). 
8. Or-phi-c, 9. Two mngs. 


11. Eros-e. 13. Hidden. 15. Ur-ite. 19. (P)orgy (gory). 
20. M-aces. 21. Two mngs. 25. Hands of watch. 27. A-frit. 
28. Anag. 32. L-ore-l. 34. Due-l. 35. Or-sic (anag.). 


38. Two mngs. 43. Having tires. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures, It is necessary only to pass three 
(in some cases, two) exams. You can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 


_with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 


(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and- thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
AT TR 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


\Interesting Offer to Readers 
of ‘The Listener” 


If you are interested in w riting asa profit- 
able hobby, send for a specimen lesson of 
one ofthe highly successful literary courses 
conducted by the Regent Institute. 


You wil] also receive free a copy of the 
prospectus, which shows that if you have 
aptitude you can be trained to write and 
sell articles and short stories—wherever 
you live. RI. students have contributed to 
over 1,500 journals. Many pupils earn 
while learning. 

Mention the course in “which you are 
interested—Journalism or Short Story 
Writing—and if you wish enclose 6d. in 
stamps to cover postage. etc. — THE 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. LJ/34), Palace 
Gate. London. W.8. 
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We Speak for the 


Children 


5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 
67,000 already received 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS, ahd LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E£.11 


MENOS TORN 
LEAVES & PROTECTS 


_by Pam 


SPEEDFIX ON 
THE NEW 
REFILLABLE 


COLOURED 
SPEEDFIX 


Plain or coloured, 


Dispensers 2” & 1/3 
Refills 1'6 & 114 


PEE DFIX 


The Household Tape that always grips 


Wit £250 SEND AN ORIGINAL USE WITH EMPTY CORE TO 
SPEEDF/X COMPETITION 35 RATHBONE PLACE, W / BEFORE AUG wer 


» 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


for University Entrance requirements, exemption 


from Professional Preliminary and other exami- 


nations, and as evidence of good general education. 


$e Prospectus giving full particulars of U.C.C. 
Courses for the Ordinary and Advanced Levels 
(also Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others) 
post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 
Eee LEON SC MIE AES SISAL NN S| 


“SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B,: and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
Seas Eo Se ALBANS = 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


All Gver 
the World 


people are planning for peace 
and international friendship. 
The neutral international 
Esperanto, already 
hundreds of 
thousands of people, is a potent 
factor in the cause of world 
peace and understanding. 


language, 
spoken by 


A complete correspondence course, 

including text book, dictionary and 

correction of exercises, costs only 10s. 
Send stamp for full details. 


British Esperanto AssociationInce. 
Dept. Lilc, 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, 
W.11. 


15 DAYS’ HOLIDAY 
WESTERBURG CASTLE 


near the Rhineland 


ONLY 27 GNS: 


And on this full 15 days tour, you still 
have ample spending money. 


Several wonderful coach excursions to 
Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, Rhine towns, 
etc., all included in the cost. And you 
actually stay in a romantic castle, of 
old-world charm. yet with 
modern comfort. 

Write today for our post-free Brochure 
which gives details of this and other 
holiday burgains you can still enjoy. 


LESLIE LING’S PRIVATE TOURS 


(Dept. 016), 34 Victoria St.,S.W.1. (ABBey 2596) 


every. 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


Subscribe Now for the Second 
London Printing 


Over 4,000 authorities of international repute con- 
tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated pages. Parents particularly will 
appreciate the tremendous value of such a complete 
authoritative work of reference and the advantages 
it can bring to their children. 


You can own the SECOND LONDON PRINTING 
by means of one of the simple monthly subscription - 
methods. Send today for full details of the Britan- 
nica Ten Year Programme—the investment that 
pays continuous dividends. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA’ BRITANNICA LTD. 
L2 Britannica House, Dean Street, London, W.1 


Please let me have complete details of the latest 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, including particulars of 
the Supplementary Services and the subscription 
methods of payment. 
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FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
= for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 

{VU-SWIFT LTD. - ELLAND + YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


You can 


DRAW 


= ...and SELL your work if you 
take up P.A.S. Postal Courses, 
A pupil writes: ‘your first six 
lessons brought me in nearly £30.” 
This unique art tuition has been 
responsible for training more 
famous artists than any other 
school of its kind. Over 4,000 
pupils’ sketches have appeared 
in “Punch” alone, Write for 
your copy of the free illustrated 
prospectus. A drawing lesson 
in itself, describes courses for 
absolute Beginners and 
Advanced Students. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.36) TUDOR HALL, FOREST HILL, S.E.23 
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